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ad REVIEWS. 


Lionel Lincoln; or, The Leaguer of Boston. 
In two Volumes. By the Author of the 
Pioneers, Pilot, &c. New York. 1825. 


12mo. 


As the reading class of the community in- 
creases in numbers and in wealth, the de- 
mand for new works of imagination neces- 
sarily increases with it; and this has had the 
effect of bringing into the market many ar- 
ticles of home manufacture. The love of 
fame, which was balanced in the minds of 
many by diffidence and fear of loss, has 
derived new energies from the hope of 
profit. Of the supply thus produced, a 
considerable portion has been of inferior 
quality. This might have been foreseen; 
but it was also to be expected, that, as the 
competition continued, some minds would 
be called into action, of ability sufficient to 
command a share of the praise and profit 
attending upon excellence.in this popular 
pursuit; whose success would encourage 
themselves to go on and improve, and 
others to follow. 

Such expectations have been justified by | 
the result. We have had a considerable | 
and rapidly increasing number of American | 
authors. A large proportion of their works, | 
it must be admitted, are but indifferent, 
when compared with those of their British 
prototypes. But some among them have 
been such as the critics, on either side of 
the Atlantic, have ventured to praise, and, 
what is to the author’s purpose, the public 
delighted to read. 

The taste of the novel-readers of this 
age requires something very different from 
the delicate distresses and complicated sto- 
ries, with their machinery of trap-doors 
and dark-lanterns, which puzzled the brains 
and harrowed up the souls of more roman- 
tic generations. We are not disappointed, 
if the plot is something less than inscruta- 
ble to any but the reader of the five last 
pages, nor dissatified, if the incidents are 
neither very crowded nor very improbable. 
The character of the novels of the present day 
is more closely allied to that of the drama, in 
the course of which characters, imaginary in- 
deed in that situation, make their entrances 
and exits, and play their parts in accord- 
ance with motives and passions, which have 
a real existence in the human heart. The 
author has only to invent, or, if he pleases, 
to borrow the outlines of a story, which 
shall place his actors in circumstances fa- 
vourable to the powerful development of 
their particular ruling passions, and to make 
them speak and act, in such situations, con- 





| to skip, and most persons to forget before 





sistently.and naturally. In the older nov- 








els, the reader, on the first introduction of 
a personage, was generally favoured with 
a minute account of his character, which 
indeed he could not often have learned by 
any other method; a part, by the way, 
which veteran devourers of novels were apt 


they had made much progress. Authors 
at present avoid committing themselves 
in this way, and prefer leaving it to the 
reader’s ingenuity to discover the charac- 
ter of each, by his language and conduct. 
So that if the latter should happen to mis- 


apunnormans 


bled of green fields, upon the strength of 


an experience which was limited to an . 


area of an hundred feet, railed in with iron 
and surrounded by flag-stones. Buta series 
of novels now implies a series of journeys. 
The descriptions of an hundred pages may 
cost the author a trip of as many miles. 
In short, in these critical days, whether the 
novelists deal with persons or things, they 
are compelled to paint from nature, instead 
of making new copies of bad pictures. 

The faculty of giving to a story that 
dramatic interes/. which arises from variety 





take, in any instance, the design, his own 
dullness may come in for a share of that 
blame, which, before, fell wholly upon the 
author’s want of observation. One conse- 
quence of this new method is, that, as the 
characters are, or, at least, are intended 
to be drawn from real life, the story not 
unfrequently is totally destitute of a regu- 
lar, impeccable, and all-accomplished hero, 
or heroine. This is an evil of magnitude 
to those who were brought up in the days 
when the Mortimers and Belvilles were in 
fashion. But these inimitable patterns of 
square-toed perfection are now regarded as 
very uninteresting fellows. We can on- 
ly be pleased with the representation of 
man, as nature made him, a being subject 
to affections and passions, capable of good- 
ness and greatness, but variable and err- 
ing, whose thread is a mingled yarn, and 
whose virtues and vices alternately ennoble 
and debase him. 

The natural or artificial objects, amid 
which the incidents occur, must likewise 
be delineated with that force of coJouring, 
and minute accuracy of detail, which iden- 
tify the particular scene of action, and for 
want of which, the same forests have 
frowned, and the same dungeons yawned 
for thousands of heroes to seek their re- 
cesses, and the same ruinous stair-ways and 
corridors echoed, while the self-moving 
clock struck one, to fright the souls of 
countless heroines. 

This requisition imposes upon modern 
authors the necessity of actually seeing 
the places, which they intend to describe. | 
Their predecessors could travel in their gar- | 
rets, as the impudent fabricator of the ad- | 
ventures of Damberger did through the | 
centre of Africa, describing successive | 
hordes of Boshmen, as identical as so many 
troops of buffaloes, and successive kraals 





of character, forcible delineation, and pic- 
turesque grouping, or, in other words, the 
powers of observation, discrimination, and 
description are possessed by Mr Cooper in 
a very high degree; and it is with national 
pride and pleasure that we see these powers 
employed upon supjects so worthy of them. 
Brief as is the period since history first saw 
our infant nation cradled in a howling wil- 
derness, she has found much to tell of deeds 
of high emprize. She offers to the novelist 
abundance of materials,—the harvest is rich 
enough, and we rejoice to welcome labourers 
so worthy to gatherit. Weare glad to be 
able to greet an American author, in terms 
of good hearty commendation, instead of that 
cautious and somewhat dubious praise, which 
we are too often called on to bestow upon 
works, which, as honest Andrew Fairservice 
observes, “are ower bad for blessing, and 
ower gude for banning,” without a good 
deal of neutralizing qualification. 

The following is an outline of the story 
of the work before us. Lionel Lincoln, a 
native of Boston, becoming entitled, on the 
failure of male heirs in a direct line, to a 
baronetcy and large estate in England, 
sails for that country, for the purpose of 
taking possession. He leaves behind him 
his wife and infant, in the care of his aunt 
and godmother, Mrs Lechmere. In the 
same house is a young woman, whom he 
had seduced, previous to his marriage, and 
by whom he had alsoa son. On his return, 
he finds his wife dead, and, what is worse, 
he is informed by his aunt, that she had 
been unfaithful, and this information is con- 
firmed by the oath of the young woman 
abovementioned, Abigail Pray. The mo- 
tive of the former in fabricating this story, 
for it proves to be unfounded, was, by dimin- 
ishing his sorrow for the loss of his wife, to 
render him more susceptible of the charms 


of Hottentots, which, like the bee-hive and | of her daughter, whom she was ambitious of 


the bird’s nest, evinced the unerring na- 


beholding as the lady of a baronet, and the 


ture of the instinct of their framers. With | head of the house of Lincoln. The latter, 
just so much knowledge of sunshine, as they 
could obtain through the medium of the 
smoke of a metropolis, they dwelt for pages 





upon the glories of an Italian sky, and bab- 


43 


on her part, hoped to regain her former 
hold on his affections, and become Lady 
Lincoln herself. Both seem tc have for- 
gotten the proverbial thanklessness of thé 
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office of a bearer of ill-news, and both expe- 
rienced the correctness of the adage. Instead 
of restoring Lincoln’s cheerfulness, they un- 
settled his reason; and, after various adven- 
tures, he becomes the tenant ofa private mad- 
house in England. After the lapse of some 
years, his legitimate son, Lionel, goes thither, 
becomes an officer in the British service, and 
returns to Boston, a short time previous to 
the commencement of the revolutionary 
war, accompanied by his father, who had 
contrived to escape from his confinement. 
He is unknown, however, to his son, who 
has not seen him for fifteen years. His 
lunacy, it may be observed, is of a partial 
kind, and is not suspected, being principally 
shown by an extravagant zeal for liberty, 
which was not likely to be considered mad- 
ness in Boston fifty years ago. The work 
opens with the arrival of their vessel, and 
a description of the town and harbour, 
the former occupied by a military garrison, 
and deprived of its commercial bustle, by 
the well known closure of the port, in con- 
sequence of the refractory disposition of its 
inhabitants. From this description we shall 
make our first extract. 

The rounded heights of Dorchester were radiant 
with the rays of the luminary, that had just sunk 
behind their crest, and streaks of paler light were 
playing along the waters, and gilding the green 
summits of the islands, which clustered across the 
mouth of the estuary. Far in the distance were 
to be seen the tall spires of the churches, rising out 
of the deep shadows of the town, with their vanes 
glittering in the sun-beams, while a few rays of 
strong light were dancing about the black beacon, 
which reared itself high above the conical peak 
that took its name from the circumstance of sup- 
porting this instrument of alarms. Severa) large 
vessels were anchored among the islands and be- 
fore the town, their dark hulls, at each moment, 
becoming less distinct through the haze of evening, 
while the summits of their long lines of masts were 
yet glowing with the marks of day. From each of 
these sullen ships, from the low fortification which 
rose above a small island deep in the bay, and from 
various elevations in the town itself, the broad, silky 
folds of the flag of England were yet waving in the 
currents of the passing air. The young man was 
suddenly aroused from gazing at this scene, by the 


witted! Mercy on poor Job! Oh! you make his 
flesh creep !’ ' 

‘I'll cut the heart from the mutinous knave,’ in- 
terrupted a hoarse, angry voice; ‘to refuse to drink 
the health of his majesty !" 

‘Job does wish him good health—Job loves the 
king, only Job don’t love rum.’ 

The officer had approached so nigh as to perceive 
that the whole scene was one of disorder and abuse, 
and pushing aside the crowd of excited and deriving 
soldiers, who composeu the throng, he broke at once 
into the centre of the circle. 

This half-witted Job is rescued from the 
soldiers by Major Lincoln, and proves, in 
the sequel, to be the son of the baronet by 
Abigail Pray. He conducts them both to 
the well known triangular warehouse in 
Dock Square, then useless, of course, for 


of refuge for his wretched mother. She 
testifies some alarm at the sound of the 
baronet’s voice, but does not recognise him, 
and he takes up his abode without ceremo- 
ny in the warehouse. Major Lincoln is 
conducted to the house of Mrs Lechmere, 
in Tremont Street, the same that is now 
standing, and celebrated as the residence 
of Sir Henry Vane nearly two centuries 
ago. Here he is introduced to the princi- 
pal females of the story, Cecil Dynevor, 
the grandchild of Mrs Lechmere, and 
Agnes Danforth, her cousin; the latter a 
bitter whig, who regards him, of course, 
with some coolness. After a reasonable 
interim, he falls in love with Cecil, and ac- 
companies the troops on their disastrous 
expedition to Concord. He is also present 
at the battle of Bunker Hill, where he re- 
ceives a wound which coniines him to his 
bed for many months. His love is no way 
diminished by the attentions of Cecil, dur- 
ing this period, and his marriage follows 
hard upon his recovery. It is attended 
with disastrous omens, and their return 
from church precedes the death of Mrs 
Lechmere, who has likewise been ill for 
some time, but a few minutes. The scene 
at her death-bed, at which the baronet sud- 
denly appears, works upon the nerves of 





quick reports of the evening guns, and while his 
eyes were yet tracing the descent of the proud | 
symbols of the British power, from their respective | 
places of display, he felt his arm convulsively | 
pressed by the hand of his aged fellow-passenger. 


The passengers were hardly landed on 
the wharf, when they are introduced to the 
knowledge of a person who makes a prin- 
cipal figure in these volumes, in the follow- 
ing spirited and highly dramatic manner. 


The reply of the youth was interrupted by sud- 
den and violent shrieks, that burst rudely on the 
stillness of the place, chilling the very blood of those 
who heard them, with their piteousness. The quick 
and severe blows of a lash were blended with the 
exclamations of the sufferer, and rude oaths, with 
hoarse execrations, from various voices, were united 
in the uproar, which appeared to be at no great dis- 
tance. By a common impulse, the whole party 
broke away from the spot, and moved rapidly up 
the wharf in the direction of the sounds. As they 
approached the buildings, a group was seen col- 
lected around the man who thus broke the charm 
of evening by his cries, interrupting his wailings 
with their ribaldry, and encouraging his tormentors 
to proceed. 

‘Mercy, mercy, for the sake of the blessed God, 
have mercy, and don’t kill Job!’ again shrieked the 


Major Lincoln, and he is persuaded, in the 
fever of the moment and for a_ purpose 
which we have not room to explain, to ac- 
company the maniac to the other side of 
the river, where he is taken prisoner by the 
Americans, and where we shall leave him 
for the present and return to Tremont 
Street. Here the bride, thus unaccounta- 
bly deserted by her husband, is in a state to 
be easier imagined than described. She 
is encouraged to follow him, by the ar- 
rival of the keeper of the baronet, who 
had made a voyage to America in pursuit 
of him. They pass over to the American 
camp, and find Major Lincoin at W ashing- 
ton’s quarters. By the assistance of the 
baronet, who is in high favour with the 
Americans, he is enabied to escape, and, 
after some difficulties, they again arrive in 
Boston, and proceed to the warehouse, the p 
occupied by Abigail Pray, her ideot son, 
who is dying with the small-pox, and a 
friend of Major Lincoln. The death of 
Job is followed by his mother’s repentant 


confession of her former perji.ry, thereby ex- | 





sufferer; ‘Job will run your a’r'nds! Job is half- 


citing the fury of the maniac to a degree 


| which would have been fatal to her, but 
for the sudden appearance of the keeper 
abovementioned, who is immediately at- 
tacked, thrown down, and nearly strangled 
by the baronet, from whom he can only ex- 





its original purpose, and serving as a City | 


ticate himself by repeated stabs. He es- 
| capes, his antagonist dies in a few moments, 
'and the story closes with the departure of 
_Lionel and Cecil for England, and the 
evacuation of Boston by the British. 1 

Beside the characters principally cof 
cerned in the conduct of the main action, 
| there are various accessories, who are by 
‘no means the least interesting. Dennis 
| M’Fuse, an Irish grenadier officer, and 
| Peter Polwarth, a corpulent captain, stand 
in the front rank among these; and with 
regret 
should have found it 
‘necessary to kill him, in the first vol- 
,ume. We think the character of M’Fuse, 
'and that of Seth Sage, the Yankee land- 
| lord, among the author’s happiest efforts. 
| That of Polwarth, though on the whole 
| very well executed, is sometimes, to’use a 
| word from the Captain’s own vocabulary, a 
little “ overdone.” This excess of colouring 
is indeed one of Mr Cooper’s faults, but it is 
one that experience will mend, and is very 
different in that particular, from its oppo- 
site, tameness. In fact, he has been thus 
improving in each successive work; there 
is less caricature in the one before us, than 
in the preceding. We are enabled, in a 
single extract, to give a specimen of the 
three characters abovementioned, as well 
as of the spirit with which the dialogue 
of the work is conducted. 





‘respect to the former we only 
‘that the author 


M’Fuse was seated at a table, with a ludicrous 
air of magisterial authority, while Polwarth helda 
station at his side, which appeared to partake of the 
double duties of a judge and a scribe. Before this 
formidable tribunal Seth Sage was arraigned, as it 
would seem, to answer for certain offences alleged 
to have been committed in the field of battle. Ig- 
norant that his landlord had not received the benefit 
of the late exchange, and curious to know what all 
the suppressed roguery he could detect in the de- 
mure countenances of fis friends might signify, 
Lionel dropped his pen, and listened to the suc- 
ceeding dialogue. 

‘Now answer to your offences, thou silly fellow, 
with a wise name,’ M’Fuse commenced, in a voice 
that did not fail, by its harsh cadences, to create 
some of that awe, which, by the expression of the 
speaker’s eye, it would seem he laboured to pro- 
duce —‘ speak out with the freedom of a man, and 
the compunctions of a Christian, if you have them. 
Why should I not send you at once to Ireland, that 
ye may get your deserts on three pieces of timber, 
the one being laid cross-wise for the sake of conve- 
nience. If you have a contrary reason, bestow it 
without delay, for the love you bear your own 
angular daiforwities.’ 

The wags did not altogether fail in their object, 
Seth betraying a good deal more uneasiness than it 
was usual for the man to exhibit even in situations 
of uncommon peril. After clearing his throat, and 
looking about him, to gather from the eyes of the 
spectators which way their sympathies inclined, he 
answered with a very commendable fortitude— 

‘ Because it’s ag’in all law.’ 

‘Have done with your interminable perplexities 
of the law,’ cried M’Fuse, ‘ and do not bother hon- 
est gentlemen with its knavery, as if they were no 
|more than so many proctors in big wigs! ‘tis the 
| gospel you should be thinking of, you godless repro- 
bate, on account of that final end you will yetmake, 
' One day, in a most indecent hurry.’ 
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‘To your purpose, Mac,’ interrupted Polwarth, 
who perceived that the erratic feelings of his friend 
were beginning already to lead him froin the desired 
point; ‘orl will propound the matter myself, in a 
style that would do credit to a mandamus coun- 
sellor.’ 

‘The mandamuses are all ag’in the charter, anc 
the law too,’ continued Seth, whose courage in- 
creased as the dialogue bore more directly upon 
his political principles—‘ and to my mind it's quite 
convincing that if ministers calculate largely on 
upholding them, there will be great disturbances, if 
mot a proper fight in the land; for the whole coun- 
try is in a blaze!’ 

‘Disturvances, thou immovable iniquity; thou 
quiet assassin!’ roared M’Fuse; ‘do ye calla fight 
of a day a disturbance, or do ye tar’m skulking 
behind fences, and laying the muzzle of a musket 
on the head of Job Pray, and the breech on a 
mullen-stalk, while ye draw upon a fellow-creature, 
a commendable method of fighting! Now answer me 
to the truth, and disdain all lying, as ye would ‘ating 
any thing but cod ona Saturday, who were the two 
men that fred into my very countenance, from the 
unfortunate situation among the mullens that I have 
detaiied to you ?” 

‘Pardon me, captain M’Fuse,’ said Polwarth, ‘if 
I say that your zeal and indignation run ahead of 
your discretion, If we alarm the prisoner in this 
manner, we may defeat the ends of justice. Besides, 
sir, there is a reflection contained in your laxguage, 
to which I must dissent. A real dumb is not to be 
despised, especially when served up in a wrapper, 
and between two coarser fish to preserve the steain— 
I have had my private meditations on the subject of 
getting up a Saturday’s club, in order to enjoy the 
bounty of the Bay, and for improving the cookery 
of the cod!’ 

‘And Jet me tell you, captain Polwarth,’ returned 
the grenadier, cocking his eye fiercely at the other, 
‘that your epicurean propensities lead you to the 
verge of cannibalism; for sure it may be called 
that, when you speak of ‘ating while the life of 
a fellow cr’ature is under a discussion for its ter- 
mination—’ 

‘I conclude,’ interrupted Seth, who was greatly 
averse to al] quarreling, and who thought he saw 
the symptoms of a breach between his judges, ‘the 
captain wishes to know who the two men were that 
fired on him a short time before he got the hit in 
the shoulder?’ 

‘A short time, ye marvellous hypocrite !—'twas 
as quick as a pop and slap could make it.’ 

‘Perhaps there might be some mistake, for a great 
many of the troops were much disguised—’ 

‘Do ye insinuate that I got drunk before the ene- 
mies of my king!’ roared the grenadier— Harkye, 
Mister Sage, I ask you ina genteel way, who the 
two men were that fired on me, in the manner da- 
tailed, and remember that a man may tire of putting 
questions which are never answered ! 

‘Why,’ returned Seth, who, however expert at 
prevarication, eschewed, with religious horror, a 
direct lie—‘I pretty much conclude that they—the 
captain is sure the place he means was just beyond 
Menotomy ?” 

‘As sure as men can be,’ said Polwarth, ‘ who 
possess the use of their eyes.’ 

‘Then captain Polwarth can give testimony to 
the fact?” 

‘I believe Major Lincoln’s horse carries a small 
bit of your lead to this moment, Master Sage.’ 

Seth yielded to this accumulation of evidence 
against him, and knowing, moreover, that the gren- 
adier had literally made him a prisoner in the fact 
of renewing his fire, he sagaciously determined to 
make a merit of necessity, and candidly to acknowl- 
edse his agency in inflicting the wounds. The ut- 
most, howeyer, that his cautious habits would per- 
mit him to say, was— 

‘Seeing there can’t well be any mistake, I seem 
to think, the two men were chiefly Job and I’ 


The character of Job Pray is well sup- 
ported, though, in our opinion, he occupies 
rather a larger share in the work, than it 


is well to devote to an unfortunate being 
of that description. His appearance, 
when assaulted by the grenadiers, in 
the second volume, is bighly dramatic, 
but we hope the conduct of the grena- 
diers themselves on that occasion has little 
foundation in nature. The original of this 
character we suppose to have been an 
ideot, who went by the singular name of 
Johnny Yanks, and who was shot by the 
British troops on their return from Con- 
cord, as he stood, waving his hat in triumph, 
on a stone wall. 

The peculiar state of the country and the 
feelings of the colonists; the night-march 
of the troops to Lexington and their dis- 
astrous retreat; the battle and storm of the 
Bunker Hill redoubt; and the circumstan- 
ces of a besieged town, are all described 
with force, feeling, and spirit. In short, 
Mr Cooper has selected, in this instance, a 
period and a subject replete with interest, 
and has done great justice to both. 

The following extract is from the ac- 
count of the retreat from Concord. 


‘On—on with the advance!’ cried fifty voices 
out of the cloud of smoke and dust that was mov- 
ing up the hill, on whose side this encounter oc- 
curred. 

In this manner the war continued to roll slowly 
onward, following the weary and heavy footsteps 
of the soldiery, who had now toiled for many miles, 
surrounded by the din of battle, and leaving in their 
path the bloody impressions of their thee 
Lionel was enabled to trace their route, far towards 
the north, by the bright red spots, which lay scat- 
tered in alarming numbers along the highway, and 
in the fields through which the troops occasionally 
moved. He even found time, in the intervals of 
rest, to note the difference in the characters of the 
combatants. Whenever the ground or the circum- 
stances admitted of a regular attack, the dying con- 
fidence of the troops would seem restored, and 
they moved up to the charge with the bold car- 
riage which high discipline inspires, rending the air 
with shouts, while their enemies melted before 
their power in sullen silence, never ceasing to use 
their weapons however, with an expertness that 
rendered them doubly dangerous. The direction 
of the columns frequently brought the troops over 
ground that had been sharply contested in front, 
and the victims of these short struggles came un- 
der the eyes of the detachment. It was necessary 
to turn a deaf ear to the cries and prayers of many 
wounded soldiers, who, with horror and abject 
fear written on every feature of their countenan- 
ces, were the helpless witnesses of the retreatin 
files of their comrades. On the other hand, the 
American lay in his blood, regarding the passing 
detachment with a stern and indignant eye, that 
appeared to look far beyond his individual suffering. 
Over one body, Lionel] pulled the reins of his 
horse, and he paused a moment to consider the 
spectacle. It was the lifeless form of a man, whose 
white locks, hollow cheeks, and emaciated frame, 
denoted that the bullet which had stricken him to 
the earth had anticipated the irresistible decrees of 
time but a very few days. He had fallen on his 
back, and his glazed eye expressed, even in death, 
the honest resentment he had felt while living; and 
his palsied hand continued to grasp the fire-lock, 
old and time-worn, like its owner, with which he 
had taken the field in behalf of his country. 

‘Where can a contest end which calls such 
champions to its aid !’ exclaimed Lionel, observing 
that the shadow of another spectator fell across the 
wan features of the dead—* who can tell where 
this torrent of blood can be stayed, or how many 
are to be its victims!’ 

Receiving no answer, he raised his eyes, and dis- 
covered that he had unwittingly put this searching 


cipitated the war. It was the major of marines,* 
who sat looking at the sight, for a minute, with an 
eye as vacant as the one that seemed to throw back 
his wild gaze, and then rousing from his trance, he 
buried his rowels in the flanks of his horse, and 
disappeared in the smoke that enveloped a body of 
the grenadiers, waving his sword on high, and 
shouting — 

‘On—push on with the advance!’ 


The third, and the successful attack of 
the troops upon the defences of Bunker 
Hill is thus described. 


Lionel had taken postin his regiment, but march- 
ing on the skirt of the column, he commanded a 
view of most of the scene of battle. In his front 
movec a battalion, reduced to a handful of men in 
the previous assaults. Behind these came a party 
of the marine guards, from the shipping, led by 
their own veteran Major; and next followed the 
dejected Nesbitt and his corps, amongst whom 
Lionel looked in vain for the features of the good- 
natured Polwarth. Similar columns marched on 
their right and left, encirling three sides of the re- 
doubt by their battalions. 

A few minutes brought him in full view of that 
humble and unfinished mound of earth, for the pos- 
session of which so much blood had that day been 
spilt in vain. It lay, as before, still as if none 
breathed within its bosom, though a terrific row of 
dark tubes were arrayed along its top, following the 
movements of the approaching columns, as the 
eyes of the imaginary charmers of our own wilder- 
ness are said to watchtheir victims. As the uproar 
of the artillery again grew fainter, the crash of fall- 
ing streets, and the appalling sounds of the confla- 
gration, on their left, became more audible. Im- 
mense volumes of black smoke issued from the 
smouldering ruins, and bellying outward, fold be- 
yond fold, it overhung the work in a hideous cloud, 
casting its gloomy shadow across the place of 
blood. 

A strong column was now seen ascending, as if 
from out the burning town, and the advance of the 
whole became quick and spirited. A low call ran 
through the platoons, to note the naked weapons of 
their adversaries, and it was followed by the cry of 
‘To the bayonet! to the bayonet!’ 

‘Hurrah! for the Royal Irish!’ shouted M’Fuse, 
at the head of the dark column from the conflagra- 
tion. 

‘Hurrah !’ echoed a well-known voice from the 
silent mound: ‘let them come on to Breed’s; the 
people will teach ’em the law !’ 

Men think at such moments with the rapidity of 
lightning, and Lionel had even fancied his com- 
rades in possession of the work, when the terrible 
stream of fire fashed in the faces of the men in 
front. 

‘ Push on with the ——th,’ cried the veteran Ma- 
jor of Marines—* push on, or 
honour of the day !’ 

‘We cannot,’ murmured the soldiers of the 
—th; ‘ their fire is too heavy !’ 

‘ Then break, and let the marines pass through 

ou!’ 

4 The feeble battalion melted away, and the war- 
riors of the deep, trained to conflicts of hand to 
hand, sprang forward, with a loud shout, in their 
places. The Americans, exhausted of their ammu- 
nition, now sunk sullenly back, a few hurling stones 
at their foes, in desperate indignation. The cannon 
of the British had been brought to enfilade their 
short breast-work, which was no longer tenable ; 
and as the columns approached closer to the low 
rampart, it became a mutual protection to the ad- 
verse parties. 

‘Hurrah! for the Royal Irish!’ again shouted 
M’Fuse, rushing up to the trifling ascent, which 
was but of little more than his own height. 

‘Hurrah!’ repeated Pitcairn, waving his sword 
on another angle of the work —‘the day’s our 
own !’ 

One more sheet of flame issued out of the bosom 
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of the work, and all those brave men, who had 
emulated the examples of their officers, were swept 
away, as though a whirlwind had passed along. 
The grenadier gave his war-cry once more before 
he pitched headlong among his enemies; while 
Pitcairn fell back into the arms of his own child. 
The cry of ‘ forward, 47th,’ rung through their ranks, 
and in their turn this veteran battalion gallantly 
mounted the ramparts. In the shallow ditch Lionel 
passed the dying marine, and caught the dying and 
despairing look from his eyes, and in another in- 
stant he found himself in the presence of his foes. 
As company followed company into the defenceless 
redoubt, the Americans sullenly retired by its rear, 
keeping the bayonets of the soldiers at bay with 
clubbed muskets and sinewy arms. When the 
whole issued upon the open ground, the husbandmen 
received a close and fatal fire from the battalions 
which were now gathering around them on three 
sides. A scene of wild and savage confusion then 
succeeded to the order of the fight, and many fatal 
blows were given and taken, the mélee rendering 
the use of fire-arms nearly impossible for several 
minutes. 

But in no place, as has been demonstrat- 
ed in the Pilot, is Mr Cooper so much at 
home, as among the sons of Neptune. The 
young midshipman, though present but for a 
few pages, is distinguished by those master 
ly touches, which mark the favourite sub- 
ject of an artist. The execution of the va 
rious characters is of course unequal. That 
of Burgoyne particularly, we regard as a 
failure. 

We had marked several faults of minor 
importance in the course of two several 
perusals of this work; they are principally 
however of a kind, which has been noticed 
in various criticisms of his preceding works. 
We are, morever, glad to avail ourselves of 
the excuse afforded us by the consideration 
of the space already occupied by this arti- 
cle to omit this disagreeable part of our 
office. We trust that our readers will find 
the extracts from this work sufficiently in- 
teresting to compensate the omission of 
the strictures, whose place they have an- 
ticipated. It remains for us only to say a 
few words of the relative merits of this, 
when compared with the former works of 
the same author. Considered as a work of 
genius it is perhaps superior to the Spy, 
and inferior to the Pioneers or the Pilot, 
while in point of literary execution it ex- 
celathem all; and if it shall be decided to 
be less interesting on the whole than the 
two latter, it must be admitted that it con- 
tains fewer parts that are absolutely tedi- 
ous, and fewer offences against good taste. 
We hope he may find, in the remaining 
provinces, subjects as good as that afforded 
by the “ Bay Colony,” and we have no 
doubt he will use them to as good purpose. 





The Human Heart. New York. 1825. 12mo. 
pp- 194. 


Tuts book belongs to a peculiar class, and 
is distinctly marked with the characteristics 
of that class. Large editions of such works 
as the “Lights and Shadows of Scottish 
Life,” *“* The Steam Boat,” ‘* Adam Blair,” 
&c. have found many and ready purchasers 
both in Great Britain and here, and they 
are well known to all novel-readers ;—a 
word which has become almost coextensive 





with Coleridge’s pet phrase, “the reading 


public.” We cannot speak of one of them 


without speaking of all; and their peculiari- 
ties, with the space they fi!l in modern litera- 
ture, make them worthy of some notice. 
All tale-makers by profession, must love 
the marvellous; but the authors of these 
works differ from their fellow-wanderers in 
the land of fiction, in the character of this 
propensity. They seek the marvellous 
earnestly, obstinately ; but they seek that 
which is strange in sentiment and passion, 
and not in circumstance and incident; they 
affect the wonders of the world within, and 
busy themselves far less with external things. 
Love is in their works, as in al! others of the 
imagination, a master passion, and all or al- 
most all the interest of the tale is connected 
with it; but they speak almost exclusively 
of the working's of this passion, of the forms 
it assumes, the thoughts and feelings which 
grow out of it, and its growth, and progress, 
and power in the heart. But little effort is 
employed to make the events which occa- 
sion it, or disturb or prosper it, interesting 


in themselves. The story is important only 


as it is the foundation for the descriptions. 
In this respect they may not seem to differ 
from all the best modern novels; but in the 
Waverley novels—to take them as an in- 
stance—the descriptions are, and are in- 
tended to be, of exciting and natural 
character. The power of the author of 
these tales, is manifested in the truth and 
force with which he portrays, not merely 
possible, but probable passions, and shows 
them in their effects. His best characters 
are singular from their strength or peculiar 
traits; but they are all such as the circum. 
stances in which they live and which have 
formed them, may well make of human be- 
ings. But the writers of the works which 
form that class to which the book now un- 
der notice belongs, make their heroes and 
heroines love and hate, and hope and fear, 
and enjoy and suffer excessively, that is, far 
beyond the occasion. Scott makes his peo- 
ple act out their feelings ; but these writers 
make theirs talk about them. To close this 
contrast, we should say, that Scott seeks for 
that which is striking in the true and prob- 
able, and endeavours to paint it truly and 
forcibly; while these writers aim at describ- 
ing eloquently state sof the mind and heart 
which are uncommon, and indicate extra- 
ordinary intellectual and moral constitu- 
tions, and owe most of their interest to their 
strangeness. 

Their great want is of truth and simplicity ; 
and yet they suppose, or affect to suppose, 
that they are true to nature and simple as 
children. They love external nature, and 
are delighted with natural objects altogether 
beyond measure. We do not doubt, that 
in the love and pleasure which they so 
venemently and perpetually express, there 
is much sincerity; but we give them credit 
for mingling with it a sufficiency of affecta- 
tion. Reinbows and flowers are beautiful, 
but they are fleeting things, and the joy 
which their presence may give is hardly 
worth living for altogether; and though 
green fields are fair to look upon, one may 
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babble about them quite too much. The 
claim to be exquisitely alive to beauty of 
all kinds, and rave about things sweet and 
lovely without stint; but their devotion to 
the tender and pretty is not true to nature, 
or rather it belongs to a poor, weikiy, 
sickened nature ;—inoreover the beauty 
which they do affect, is not of the purest 
and noblest kind; they would think the 
Medicean Venus improved by putting a 
delicate peach bioom upon her cheek, and 
a rosebud to her nose, and dropping her, 
eyelids with an expression of melancholy 
tenderness. So, too, their language is for 
the most part quaint and aflected; they 
seek for obsolete words and idioms, and 
have pet phrases, and are a little apt to 
write as if an accumulation of strange and 
affected expressions was fine writing of the 
most original character. Nevertheless large 
parts of many of their works are eminently 
interesting and eloquent. The reason of 
this is, that some of these authors have 
minds of quite a superior order, and work 
hard in their vocation; and every thing 
which bears the distinct impress of a strong 
and original intellect, must be interesting. 
But the efforts of these master minds might, 
as we think, have been made more produc- 
tive of pleasure and profit to their readers 
and to themselves; we have always believed 
that the popularity which these books at- 
tained, was excessive, and could not be 
permanent. 

The “ Human Heart” seems to us just 
about equal in its literary merits to the 
average of itsclass. It contains eight tales, 
most of which are abundantly old. For 
instance, the second story relates the in- 
famous brutality of Colonel Kirk, who se- 
duced the sister of a prisoner by the promise 
of pardon for her brother, and showed to her 
the corpse of that brother, hanging from 
the gallows, when she had fulfilled her ex- 
torted promise. But the last tale is the 
most singular, and to us the most interest- 
ing. It is founded upon, or rather suggested 
by the following passage of an old book. 

‘I once did heare of a great foreign lord, who was 
haunted by a most strange phantom, the presence 
of which was so dreadful, that it drove him for the 
time to madnesse. Some folke would say that the 
nobleman did only see himself, or that his conscience 
did appear before his eyes in a human shape.— 
Therefore, young men, I would admonish ye, in 
the words of the learned Master Burton, to bethink 
yourselves, that “after many pleasant daies, and 
fortunate adventures, and merry tides, this con- 
science doth not at last arrest us.—As the prodigal 
son had dainty fare, sweet music, at first, merry come 
pany, jovial entertainment, but a cruel reckoning in 


the end, as bitter as wormwoo7’.”’ 
‘The Young Man’s Looking-Glasse.’ 


It exhibits rather more endeavour after 
fierce and stern emotion, and strong de- 
scription, than is usual with writers of this 
class; but it will serve reasonably well to 
illustrate the characteristics of this book 
and its brethren; and as it may also amuse 
our readers, we shall make a long extract 
from it. 

I had been ill almost unto death. I awoke into 
consciousness many long, weary hours before I 
could speak, and I saw about my bed many pleas- 
ing forms; I could just distinguish that their gar- 
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ments were those of some religious order. One of 
them, whose countenance was very mild, whose 
yuice was like gentle music, would sometimes stand 
and gaze upon me, or touch my burning bands with 
her soft, cool \ingers. She was the superior of the 
sisterhood, and had lived since her youth (a period 
of thirty years) within that convent. They quitted 
the room, and for the first time the phantom ap- 
peared. He stood beside the bed in my own form. | 
IJ] an pale he seemed, but the working of a stronger 

power than sickness was seen upon his face. He ! 
sat down on the bed close to me. I had no fear of | 
hinvat first, but I shrunk away rather in anger than | 
affrignt—I was then in a strangely confused state. 
1 fell into a heavy sleep, but a low, distinct voice | 
soon awoke me, and I beheld the same figure sitting , 
besile me. As my eyes Opened, he drew closer 
and bent down his face over mine. I started up, | 
but the face was still close to mine; and when, ex- | 
hausted with the effort, | dropped back on the bed, 
it was bent over me, just as before. I raised my 
hand to thrust it away, but the phantom face could 
not be thrust away—it was even as the thin air. I 
shut my eyes, but then I felt a damp and i¢y breath- 
ing all over my face. I resisted no longer; a voice, 
in every tone my own voice, spake to me from lips 
that seemed also mine. I cannot remember the 
multitude of words which were poured out in cease- | 
less confusiox into my ears, till my every sense was 
maddened-—nay, till at last 1 lay wholly stunned 
and senseless. Sometimes the voice was loud with 
rage-— sometimes the phantom placed its hand upon 
my shoulders, and bent its face so close to mine, 
that I could feel it draw up the breath from my 
lungs, and stop their motion; and then it whispered | 
its low deep curses, till my heart felt blistered by 

them:—sometimes the mouth would open widely, | 
and a loud and insulting laugh came pealing and 
rattling down the throat, till I raved with fury— 
then again the countenance would become calm, 
and beam all over with smiles, and sweet gentle 
tones would scarce part the lips; but every word 
that was spoken would be to describe some shame- 
less event of my infamous life; and then, if my rage 
burst out, the face would smile, the voice whisper 
even more calmly—calmly—calmly —ay, till the 
smile became a sneer, a cold, bitter, heartless sneer. | 

When I awoke again, I almost expected to see 
the face that seemed mine, but was not my own, 
bent over me. It was not there, but night had | 
come on, and the pale silvery moonshine streamed 
into my chamber. Some kind hand had opened the 
lattice, and placed on its sill a vase full of orange- 
flowers: the fresh coo] air bathed all my heated 
face, and brought with it the pure fragrance of the 
flowers. All was silent around me, till, with a 
gradual swell, a sweet and solemn music rose from 
the organ of the chapel, and the clear liquid voices 
of the nuns blended into a rich stream of harmony. 
I felt too calm, too happy, and with restless fear I 
rose up—I looked round the chamber—the face was 
nowhere to be seen. | laid down my head, and a 
shower of tears gushed from my eyes. My senses 
were soothed, but my soul was not The voice that 
was mine, and yet not my Own, spake as a friend 
speaks who is fearful to disturb one: ‘I am here,’ | 
it said; ‘ you shall not miss me long.” * * * 

I left the convent when I was strong enough to 
depart: yet my illness had greatly changed me. 
My former health seemed gone, I was an altered 
man, and some said that 1 was mad I was not 
mai—but the sins of my former life had taken 
fast hold on me. The phantom was with me at all 
hours, though invisible to every eye but mine: I 
Was never at rest, for during his absence my exis- 
tence soon became one agonizing dread of his ap- 
pearance. He would bring before me, with minute 
exactness, every scene of my past life, which I 
would have given worlds to have forgotten forever. 
He was always, as I had been, the infamous hero 
of the scene, acting every look again with a truth 
that harrowed up my soul. If he did but beckon 
with his finger, [ could not refuse to obey him. I 
rushed into every sort of dissipation, but he accom- 
panied me; and in the gayest circles of the court 
“ven when the daughters of my sovereign were 
‘onversing with me, I have seen the two hands on’ 

















| the sinking of the smooth shining waters, the boat 


| found myself lying amid the shattered planks of the 


my shoulders, and the face that was tnine, yet not! 
my own, close to my face; and if, by chance, I 

stood alone in the midst of some brilliant saloon, 

the phantom would approach me and link his arm . 
within mine, and Jook round at the company, and 
then point its finger in my face, and say, ‘ They are 
all staring at us.’ Such a reality was attached to 
his presence, that I could never for the time per- 
suade myself we were not observed.--] fled to 
solitude-—the phantom went with ine. Once, when 
walking onthe shore of the Mediterranean, far froin 
any abode of man, with a broad barren heath on one 
side of me, and the boundless ocean on the other, I[ 
perceived a little boat rocking to and fro on the 
cali) waves; two men were in it, and struck, | sup- 
pose, by the richness of my dress, they landed, and 
attempted to rob me. I slew them both; and, 
scarcely knowing what I did, leaped into the empty 
boat, and, raising the little sail, put out to sea. I 
sailed on, far froin the sight of any shore, and began 
to hope that I should die upon the wide desolate 
waste of waters. | saw with delight the dark clouds 
gathering in heaps about the horizon, to the wind- 
ward —lI saw them spread over the whole sky. The. 
sea rose in mountains beneath me, or dashed the | 
little boat into chasms of black and horrible depth. | 
The lightning rushed in streams of pale and forked , 
fire from above ; the thunder crackied, and roared | 


in peals, which I thought would split the world | 


around me: but the death I longed for was not | 
nigh. The storm cleared away, and the little bark 
floated calmly upon the quiet waters. IL began to | 
think that the phantom had quitted me, but all sud- | 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


denly I beheld a hand clasped about the side of the | 
boat, and then the phantom climbed up leisurely | 
into it, and sat down beside me. For days we | 
drifted about upon the waveless sea, with a sky of | 
dark and cloudless blue above us; the phantom all | 
the time sitting in silence beside me, with his eyes | 
fixed on me—never turned from me. At last his 
presence was so insupportable that I sprang over- 
board. I was not drowned—I know not how it was, 
but the boat came again between me andthe waters ; 
and the phantom, clasping the side, climbed in, and 
sat down by me. He broke silence then, and said, 
‘ Despair, but not death!’ As he spoke, I felt the 
whole face of the sea sinking under me, and with 


sank also: lower and lower, deeper and deeper it 
sank, till, at a great distance, a ridge of black rocks 
was gradually revealed, enclosing the waters on all 
sides. The boat itself sank not an inch in the sea, 
but the waters continued slowly sinking, till the 
dark rocks had risen like the Alps around us; nay, 
even till I could look up, as from the bottom of a 
narrow well, and see the stars glittering as at mid- 
night. The phantom laughed at the consternation 
I betrayed. ‘ Hell is deeper!’ he shouted loudly ; 
and his laugh and his words were echoed over and 
over again from the black and stupendous rocks 
which enclosed us. I knew nothing more, till I 


boat upon the shore of a foreign land. I started up, 
for a person was lying close beside me. 1 was for 
the moment all bewildered, but the person lying at 
my feet stretched his limbs, as one awaking from a 
heavy slumber, and yawning, as he slowly thrust 
away the thick long hair, which had fallen over his 
eyes, he looked full in my face and said. ‘I cannot 
sleep :'—I recognized at once the voice, the face. 
which were mine, yet notmy own, * * #* 
Again I returned to society, but not to the profli- 
gate companions with whom | had before associated. 
I was stil] little changed at heart, but I threw the veil 
of decorum over my public conduct. I furnished 
my long-deserted palace at Naples with simple 
magnificence I hung the walls with the finest pic- 
tures | could purchase ; I adorned the volonnades 
with statues of immense price. I bought a valuable 
library, and devoted much of my time to reading. | 
soon gathered around me every intellectual luxury 
which my immense fortune could command. My 
palace was the theme of universal admiration; my 
past excesses began to be forgotten in the contem- 
plation of my present manner of life. My family, 








every one knew, was one of the noblest in Italy. 
My person (for I had entirely recovered my health) 


was then strikingly handsome, though I was always 
too proud to be vain. I soon found that my alliance 
was courted by many of my roble countrymen, but 
I never had a thought of marrying, till 1 beheld a 
young foreigner, an English maiden of high rank, 
who had come to Naples for the recovery of her 
health. I beheld her for the first time sitting in one 
of the marble porticoes of my own palace, and my 
heart whispered to me with a tumultuous enthu- 
siasm, that she should become the mistress of the 
abode she thus graced with her presence The 
Lady Gertrude L—— had accompanied her father 
and some Italian noblemen to see a celebrated pic- 
ture by Correggio, then in my passession. She had 
been rather fatigued in ascending the beautiful emi- 
nence on which my palace stood, and had sat down 
in a portico overlooking the glorious Bay. I had 
never beheld so lovely a being. As I gazed upon 
her, I could almost have persuaded myself that she 
was some perfect statue of Parian marble; her 
delicately slender form-—her white garments, flow- 
ing Over the marble pavement—her fair hands, 
clasped together and resting on her knees——-her 


pale sweet face, bending downward as if she had 


been lost in some pleasing day-dream. But there 
needed not the deep dark blue of her eyes, the 
wavy hair, many shades darker than that which is 
called light brown; there needed not the pale rose- 
colour of her parted lips, to tell me that I beheld no 
statue. I saw those eyes turned with the full gaze 
of their soft lustre on me—I saw the rich, eloquent 
blood flushing her cheek and lip as she spoke to 
me——I heard the voice which gave new sweetness 
to the musical accents of iny own sweetest language. 
The Lady Gertrude was not displeased with the at- 
tentions which, from the first moment of our meet- 
ing, I never ceased to pay to her. 

Not many months had passed away, when I be- 
held the gentle lady sitting again under that marble 


| portico which looked over the Bay of Naples; and 


| heard her whisper to me, that I was the dearest 
object of her affections on earth. I kissed her pure 
lips, for she was my wife, in answer to her express- 
ions of the tenderest affection that woman ever 
felt.—And was it possible, you will say, that I 
could be happy? I was not happy; but since my 
return to Italy, I had seldom seen the phantom. He 
had not left me, but I had almost begun to believe 
that I had been the victim of some mental delirium, 
and that the being I so dreaded had no actual exis- 
tence. He had only absented himself, to bring 
more poignant agony on his return. One evening 
my w:fe had retired to rest at an early hour, owing 
to the still delicate state of her health. I sat down 
near the open lattice of her chamber, and having 
seen her sink into a gentle sleep, I took up a vol- 
ume of Ariosto, and I began to read. I had read 
but for a few minutes, when a voice spoke to me 
loudly. I looked up, and beheld the form that was 
mine, and yet not my own, standing erect before 
me with an attitude and look of insolent defiance ; 
‘Come with me, I need your presence,’ he ex* 
claimed, still more loudly ; and 1 looked up to him 
with my finger on my lips, pointing at the same 
time with the other hand to the bed on which my 
wife lay sleeping ‘Oh! do not fear,’ replied the 
phantom, in a voice even louder than before, ‘I 
shall not disturb her—you know that I Go not in- 
trude on any other but yourself. We are one,’ 

he adde ', as, unable to resist bis commands, I fol- 
lowed him from the room. He led me on in silence, 
and we had scarcely passed through the wood of 
myrtles behind my palace, when I found myself on 
the road from Berlin to the village of Pankow.* 
The phantom was at my side, but, horror-struck at 
perceiving whither he was leading me, I stopped 
and stood still, resolutely determined not to proceed 
a step farther. To my astonishment, the phantom 
did not notice me, and his figure was soon lost 
among the trees beside the road. My determina- 
tion was soon changed, when I heard loud and re- 
peated shrieks ; they proceeded from the direction 

in which the phantom had disappeared; they were 

so piercing that they thrilled me through and 





* Pankow is about ten miles from Berlin, and is 
much frequented by company. 
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through. I passed swiftly onward among the 
trees, and soon entered a little verdant plain, partly 
overshadowed by lofty trees. Tle moonshine then 
made the spot almost as light as it was during the 
day. Aconsiderable part of this little plain was 
fully revealed, and I saw that the herbage beneath 
my feet had been crushed down, apparently by the 
weight of some burden which had been dragged 
with difficulty over it. Years seemed to fly back, 
and to restore a time which it tortured my soul to 
remeiuber. I stopped again, and would have turned 
back, when the shrieks, which had ceased for a lit- 
tle while, burst out again close to me; and amid 
them I could distinguish the sound of my own name. 
I turned—ah! how can I describe the scene! A 
tall man stood before me—he looked round on me 
with a horrid glance, as if furious at the interrup- 
tion of my presence—I saw my own face—I saw 
my own arm raised, a hunting-knife was clasped in 
the hand, reeking and dripping «» ith blood—a young 
girl was struggling at the knees of the phantom, 
clinging to him with frantic gestures, and gasping 
and shrieking by turns, as she strove to restrain or 
to avoid the forceful gashes of the gory knife.—I 
sprang forward—I flung myself upon the murder- 
ing fiend—with al] the strength of my powerful 
limbs I tore him from his victim—I wrenched the 
knife from his hand—but I—I myself was in his 
place——Christina was really struggling with me.—I 
felt the knife in my own hand, | felt her soft hands 
striving with me; and her wild frantic shrieks were 
only less appalling than the laugh of the fiend, 
which I heard behind me. All this lasted but a 
few moments—I had fled away--But ere I had left 
the plain, the shrieks had stopped me again— What 
could I do but turn back? The same bloody slaugh- 
ter met my sight: I rushed forward again, and again 
found myself in the place of the fiend, with Christina 
dying beneath my hands. I tried to escape again, but 
I strove in vain. I was forced, by some irresistible 
power, to stand close to the murderer, who once 
turned round, looked full on me, and said very 
calwly, ‘We are one.’ I was forced to see myself 
commit over again the horrid murder which I had 
in fact perpetrated seven years before, at that very 
spot, on a wretched girl, whose fidelity to my illicit 
passion I had suspected. I would not willingly 
dwell on such disgustingly dreadful details, but I 
will conceal nothing from you.—All that in the 
blind, mad fury of my rage, | had before scarcely 
perceived, all that I remembered not till I beheld it 
repeated, every look, every gesture of my fury did 
1 behold acted over again by that form which was 
indeed mine—but | saw it all in cool blood—I stood 


almost as a calm spectator beside Christina and her 


murderer. I saw her white rounded shoulders 
gashed with wounds—I saw one of her small hands 
split, literally split up from the fingers to the slender 
wrist, as she struggled to keep back the knife—I 
saw her flashing eyes shrink and close beneath the 
smoking blade; and the dark gore bubble out over 
her bosom; and her long hair cling dabbled together 
in the pool of blood. I saw——No, no—I can write 
no more of it—And all the while the eye of Him 
who died upon the cross to save iny soul, was fixed 
upon me—O! asI write I can scarcely believe that 
I have been what I was! O my friend, if your feel- 
ings are now frozen with horror, if my own soul is 
now stupified within me at the recollection of my 
infernal guilt, what must that forgiving Saviour 
have felt, who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity! O branded and miserable Cain, my fel- 
lowship is with thee !— 

When my wife opened her eyes, she beheld me 
still sitting near the open lattice, with the volume 
of Ariosto in my hand; but dark clouds had gath- 
ered over the moon, and my features were not 
visible. 

- I believe that my gentle wife never discovered 
the cause of my wretchedness. Her health was so 
extremely delicate, that the bare idea of her being 
acquainted with the state of my heart was anguish 
tome. Had she known that the stem round which 
she had entwined so closely, to which she clung 
with every fibre of her devoted affection; had she’ 
known how deadly, how cankered that stem was, 
surely she would have withered there at once! 
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Ah! I can never forget my holy and humble 
Gertrude. I had long ceased to pray for myself, 
but when I beheld my young and timid wife alone 
in a strange land with a husband who was too vile 
to be allowed even a coraer of this fallen world ; 
when I beheld her perfect and confiding faith in 
me, I shuddered at her danger—I prayed for her, 
though I did not then dare to pray for myself. I 
haye lain prostrate on the ground in prayer for her, 
heart-broken and speechless, for 1 seldom presumed 
to address with words the Being whom I had for- 
saken. I could not weep for myself, but for her 
my eyes would become rivers of tears. Her calm 
unsuspecting affection, the mild humility, the simple 
truth of her character, the heart that was so evident 
in all ber conduct, endeared her to me—I had never 
met with such a person before—yet from the mo- 
ment that I called her mine, one thought had been 
present with me—that I should lose her. Gradu- 
ally, everv power within me had been drawn over 
to this thought, and hung riveted upon it. The 
nourishment of every hope I cherished was drawn 
from the presence of my wife with me ‘For a time 
I almost forgot the phantom. Had he appeared, I 





sometimes thought I should have scarcely heeded 


/him. The dreaded time drew nigh: my wile was 


about to become a mother. I seldom quitted her 
side, and if I saw her cheek change colour, if | 
perceived a slight expression of pain on her lip, I 
was wretched. How often would she take my 
fevered hands in her own, and look up in my face 
with her calm sweet smiles, and tell me not to fear 
for her! Her look, her words, were but another 
pang forme. I could only see in her a victim, a 
fair innocent lamb about to be sacrificed. On the 
evening before the birth of my child, 1 was, as 
usual, in the apartment of my wife. She had never 
appeared to me so cheerful, so healthful, so entirely 
a creature of hope. I could not help frequently 
gazing on her, and saying to myself, ‘ lt is impos- 
sible that she can be suddenly taken from me. It 
will need months to break up, to disunite all that 
intermingled life of mind and body.’—My Gertrude 
seemed on that evening to open all her heart to me. 
With modest and confiding tenderness, she spoke 
of her plans for her child. She told me how she 
longed to go with her husband and his child, to 


days of her childhood. All her conversation seemed 
to breathe of hope, till suddenly observing my grave 
countenance, she stopped, and the tears rose into 
her eyes. She wept very quietly for a few minutes, 
and then said in a softer and sweeter voice, without 
raising up her meek head, ‘ Do not think, dearest 
that I have forgotten the blight which may fall upon 
all my earthly hopes. Ido not think a day has passed 
since I first looked forward to the time which is 
now so near, no, not a single day in which I have 
not prayed fervently to be prepared for a sudden 
call to another world. I think my prayers have 
been heard, for I only prayed that God's will might 
be done with me, and I prayed in His name by 
whom alone we can come into the presence of Our 
Father. Nay, my own husband, you must not be 
thus agitated! Indeed, I am never less melancholy 
than when I speak of my religion, my hope, my 
peace I should call it. All my cheerfulness flows 
from that one purest source,—I am rather wearied 
now,’ she added, ‘and would sleep a little while in 
your arms; but first,’ she said solemn:y, ‘ dear 
Lorenzo, do kneel down beside me, as I cannot now 
kneel myself, and offer up a short prayer for me. | 
shall be calmer and happier, as I hear your voice,’ 
I could not reply to this entreaty. I was silent. 
and my wife said timidly, ‘I fear my request has 
displeased you, but I thought you would forgive it. 
I have never breathed the wish till now.’ I felt my 
heart melt with tenderness and shame, as I silently 
pressed iny cheek to that of my gentle Gertrude, 
and then knelt down close beside her. Had I been 
alone, I think I could have prayed without difficulty 
for her; but I now was as one deprived of speech, 
I could only cover my face with my hands ana 
weep like an infant. ‘* Nay, my beloved Lorenzo,’ 
exclaimed my sweet wife, and stooping down, she 
kissed my forehead,—‘ I was wrong to distress you 





thus. Rise up: your tears will ascend to heaven 
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her own green, happy England. She spoke of the | 





for me: they have a better eloquence with God than 
the best words. Ob! my Heavenly Father,’--as 
she spake she raised her soft eyes towards heaven, 
‘What a happy wife lam! [rose up, humbled in my 
sonl, humbled to the dust, feeling the deep bitterness 
of my own heart, my face all crimsoned with shame, 
I felt then ashamed of even the height of my figure. 
I felt that my head was too near the throne of Him 
whom I had insulted and despised. I heard some- 
thing move behind me in the dead silence—I looked 
round—The fresh evening breeze had merely over- 
set a crystal vase too full of flowers. Again I 
started, for 1 thought I could distinguish the phan- 
tom approaching from the farther end of the cham- 
ber—I gazed steadily—I had merely seen my own 
shadow on the wall. 

My wile slept for some hours very calmly ; but 
before she awoke, I observed her whole couute- 
nance Change, and at last she started from her sleep, 
and cried out with the pangs which had already 
overtaken her. { called hastily to some of her at- 
tendants who were in the antechamber; and re- 
signing my place to her nurse, I stole softly from her 
room. Hour after hour passed away, and I was at 
times obliged almost to rush from the antechamber, 
to conceal from my wife the bursts of passionate 
grief which overwhelmed me. At last I heard 
them move about quickly in the chamber: I dis- 
tinguished low and shivering groans ; once I heard 
the voice of my wife : ‘ Oh, do not think of me,” she 
cried faintly, ‘save my child!’ ‘Think only of your 
lady,—of saving my wife!’ I called out with a low 
but firm voice. At that moment a piercing shriek 
thrilled through my whole frame: I heard only— 
‘She is safe,’ and rushed wild with joy from the 
room. I soon returned again, I stole on tiptoe into 
my wife’s chamber, she seemed asleep, her face was 
turned towards me. The nurse looked at me, and 
raised her hands, as if to say, ‘Tere is now no hope.’ 
| gazed again on the pallic and exhausted sleeper ; 
once or twice she attempted to open her eyes, but 
she was too feeble. 1 whispered who was near her, 
and something like a smile faintly flickered over 
her features, and disturbed their fixed repose. I 
whispered to her again. I laid my face close to 
the pillow. On my knees I remained I know not 
how long, watching for a stirring of life upon her 
face. Sometimes | thought I could perceive a light 
breathing between her lips, a twinkling in the lustre 
of her half-closed eyes. At last [ touched her lips 
with mine, they were cold and stiff. My child had 
lived only a few minutes. 

Many days had passed over me before I awoke 
from this last affliction; awoke in soul,I should say, 
for to all appearance I suffered little. I gave orders 
for the funeral of my wife and child with a calm- 
ness that astonished those about me; I followed 
their lifeless bodies to the grave ; I gave directions 
to an artist of great celebrity for their monument. 
I sketched the figures which I determined should 
be placed over the tomb; my wife in almost the 
same simple attitude as when I first beheld her sit- 
ting in the portico of my palace, except that her 
little infant was lying in her arms. I paid an im- 
mense price t.- the artist on the condition that the 
monument should be erected in a few weeks. I 
saw the tomb finished, and placed above the bodies 
just as I had directed, with the few words, ‘ Thy 
will he done, graven deeply into the cold hard 
marble, and I was satisfied. I then determined to 
leave Italy. I gave a general order that my palace 
in Naples and all my other property should be sold. 
{ had locked up the chamber of my wife as soon as 
they had removed her beloved corpse; and having 
arranged every thing for my departure, | resolved 
to spend my last evening in that apartment; I or 
dered that every visiter should be refused admit- 
tance to me, and I then entered that dear chamber: 
the very air within it seemed stil] to breathe of her 
presence,—it seemed yet fragrant with that delicate 
purity which had been as peculiar to her person as 
to her mind. ‘The loose dress of white muslin, 
which she had last worn, lay as when it had been 
carelessly thrown off, ona low sofa. 1 remembered 
that she had been sitting on that same sofa the 
evening before her death: that she had risen from 
itas I appeared. I sat down there and wept, for 
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the first time since I had lost her. My tears seemed 
to freshen the feelings of my grief; every little 
circumstance which had beea half-obscured, half- 
forgottea, in the late dull and stupilied state of my 
mind, now came forth in vivid colouring. I con- 
tinued to weep, and to press the light dress which 
my Gertrude had last worn, to stop my ears. While 
sitting there, I discovered a small volume lying be- 
neath one of the cushions of the sofa, and I recol- 
lected that I had often seen it in the hands of my 
wife. The book was lying open, as if it had been 
just laid down. I was struck by the peculiar rich- 
ness of the binding: the sides and back were cov- 
ered with green velvet, thickly bossed with pearls 
and rubies, and its clasps, of pale virgin gold, were 
also studded with valuablegems. | expected to find 
some rare and richly ornamented manuscript, some 
painted uvissal: 1 was disappointed, for the volume | 
was a small plainly printed English Bible. I hastily 
turned over the leaves: on the title page iny wile 
had written with an unsteady hand these words— 
‘My last prayer will be that my husband may re- 
gard this book as his best treasure—it has been 
ever mine. From the grave, from another world, 
I beseech him to search this message of God him- 
self. O let him not dispute over this sacred volume, 
but pray in a childlike and teachable spirit for the 
knowledge of himself, of the truth, of eternal happi- | 
ness!’ ‘For yoursake, my blessed love,’ l exclaimed | 
fervently, ‘I will read this little volume! It shall | 
lie next to my heart, which your image shall never | 
leave. Atthat moment the phantom stood before | 
me, and the book dropped from my hand. * * 

All about me seemed to undergo a gradual change, | 





and the presence of the phantom is no longer dreail- | 
fulto me. He still appeareth often, but not to ter- | 
yify, not to wither my heart within me. I have 
learned to bless his appearance, for he now cometh 
rather as a friendly monitor. In the hour of danger, 
of temptation, of trial, I see his look of agonized 
entreaty, | hear his solemn voice of warning, de- 
ploring my past guilt, and pointing to those mercies | 
which have blotted out the sentence of condemna- | 
tion pronounced against all sinners. His form 
ean still recognise, but it seemeth like one that 1s | 
transfigured, and the garments that he wearsggre 
white and glistening. 

Here I conclude You say that you mugf return 
to England. My true friend, I would go thither 
also. I would no longer defer my departure ‘from | 
Naples: for whither thou goest I will go; and | 
where thou lodgest I will lodge: Thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. 








Theodric; a Domestic Tale; and Other 
Poems. By Thomas Campbell. New 
York. 1825. 18mo. pp. 116. 


Mr CampseE v's fortune as.a poet has been 
singular. The fame of other poets fluctu- 
ated during their whole lives, and their 
niches in the Temple were assigned to 
them by posterity; but he seems many 
years ago to have attained a station, from 
Which no subsequent performances have 
removed him; and he is now arrived at an 
age which renders it improbable that he 
witl produce any work to alter the judg- 
ment of the public. He has always been, 
and frem the nature of things always must 
be, a popular poet, but, as it has been de- 
cided, a poet of the second class. There 
are passages in all his works which appeal 
directly to feelings inherent in human na- 
ture,—passages which will awaken respon- 
ses in the breast of every reader. 

His first work, “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
was, according to the notions of the lead- 
ers of the public taste in its day, a work of 
high promise. But better and more exalt- 





ed views of poetical excellence have since 


been opened. No man can now elevate 
himself by the most elaborate imitations, 
and Mr Campbeil unhappily belongs to the 
ciass of imitators. We do not know but 
we may shock the prejudices of some of our 
readers by this assertion, nor do we mean 
to make it without some qualification. His 
lyric poetry is his own, pure and unming- 
ied, and noble; but his longer works—those 
to which his odes are but appendages—ail 
discover mannerisin and imitation strongly 
marked. This wiil not do now, and cannot 
do hereafter. ‘Ihe master poets of the age 
have broken down the barriers of preju- 
dice; they have moulded anew the public 


taste, and stamped it with an original im- 


press. No revival of an obsolete school oi 
poctry, no direct imitation of a new one, 


/can now win the applause of the pubiic, 


though it may exact the approval of critics. 

Campbell was happy in the time at which 
“The Pleasures of Hope” was published ; 
a few years later, and it would been prais- 
ed by critics and neglected by readers, if 
indeed his good sense would not then have 
entirely suppressed it. Brown’s “ Paradise 
of Coquettes” and “ Bower of Spring” 
were praised in the Edinburgh Review; 


| but we may retort on the critics their own 


2? 


words, * Who readsthem?:” They slumber 


with Hayley’s “Triumphs of Temper.” 


Truly the Scottish critics have been very 


_unhappy in their remarks on poetry, in the 
subjects which they have selected either 
for praise or blame. They seemed to have 


put down Wordsworth for a time; they 


|ridiculed Byron and Coleridge; they be- 


stowed mingled praise and censure on 
Southey ;—look at the result! Those pas- 
sages of Southey which they condemned 
are admired, and the judges are condemned 
for those which they absolved. Coleridge 
is now confessedly “ a singularly wild and 
beautiful” poet, the most original perhaps 
that ever wrote.* The superior excellence 
of some of Byron’s later performances are 
thought by good: judges to be due to his 
having been * dosed with Wordsworth.” 
And, in Wordsworth’s own language, who 
does not observe to what a degree the 
poetry of the Island has been coloured by 
his works? 

For one who loves literature well enough 
to trace its history in its minuter points, it is 
interesting to notice the changes in the 
versification of our language since the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, from the ruggedness 
of Donne and Cowley, through the affect- 
ed airiness of Waller, the stateliness of 
Dryden, and the flippancy of Pope, to the 
smooth flow of Goldsmith and his followers ; 
and then to turn to the rich and varied har- 
mony that wells forth from the pages of 
Walter Scott and of Byron, and the poets 
of the Lake school. We have not adverted 
to the less marked differences which may 
be found in some of the intermediate poets ; 
but we have cited enough to show, that, 
even in the trivial point of form, these 





* Why are not Coleridge’s Poems republished 
in this country? We have but few of them, and 
those not the best. 





{ great men found it expedient to vary from 


their predecessors. Indeed we do not recol- 
iect a single great poet who has not a ver- 
sification peculiarly his own. Byron, in 
iis dedication of the “ Corsair,” talks about 
his having attempted “ the good, old, and now 
neglected heroic couplet ;” but the coup- 
iets of the “ Corsair” are no more like the 
couplets of Dryden, or of Pope, or of Gold- 
smith, than they are like the couplets of 
Chaucer, or than the blank verse of Thom- 
son is like the blank verse of Milton or 
Young. It is curious to see that in the 
lyric poetry of Campbell,—that part of his 
works on which his fame must ultimately 
rest,—he has invented new measures of 
verse. 

As to this recent publication, we do not 
think it will increase the fame of Camp- 
bell; neither do we think it will shake his 
well established reputation. It comes too 
late to effect this; but had it appeared im- 
mediately after “The Pleasures of Hope,” 
it would have needed something better 
than “Gertrude of Wyoming,” highly pol- 
ished as that is, to have placed him on his 
former level in public estimation. 

Theodric is a short tale, and, as it seems 
to us, carelessly told. It opens with a de- 
scription of Alpine scenery, conveyed from 
Wordsworth, and sadly marred in the trans- 
version, The poet imagines himself stand- 
ing by the tomb of a Swiss maiden, whose 
story is told him by his companion: that 
she fell in love with a colonel in the Aus- 
trian army from the enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of her brother, who was a cornet in 
his troop; and learning that he was about 
to marry another woman, she died of love ; 
that the colonel having one day scolded a 
little, because his wife stayed too long on a 
visit, she died of grief thereupon just about 
the same time. What became of the colonel 
and cornet afterwards, our author Says not. 
Now any man who is conversant with the 
Lake poets, must know, that a fine super- 
structure of poetry might have been built 
on such a plan as this. We ourselves, ad- 
mirers as we are of another school than his, 
did believe that Mr Campbell could have 
worked up this simple tale powerfully ; but 
he has failed. The style is a strange med- 
ley—some passages are of the versification 
of Mr Campbell’s earlier works, some of 
that of Lord Byron’s, and now and then a 
dash of Crabbe’s; and we could not feel 
affected by the incidents, however much we 
tried. We quote the opening lines. 


Twas sunset, and the Ranz des Vaches was sung, 
And lights were o’er th’ Helvetian mountains flung, 
That gave the glacier tops their richest glow, 

And tinged the lakes like molten gold below. 

Warmth pees the wonted regions of the storm, 

Where, Phoeniz-like, you saw the eagle's form, 

That highin Heaven's vermilion wheeled and soared. 

Woods nearer frowned, and cataracts dashed and 
roared, 

From heights brouzed by the bounding bouquetin; 

Herds tinkling roamed the long-drawn vales be- 
tween, 

And hamlets glittered white, and gardens flourished 
green. 


Some of our readers may not have had an 
opportunity of seeing the original of these 
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What though beneath thee man put forth 


lines; and to such of them as have seen it, 
we presume no apology is necessary for re- 
calling to their recollection such finished 
poetry of so high an order. 
’Tis storm, and hid in mist from hour to hour, 
All day the floods a deepening murmur pour; 
The sky is veiled, and every cheerful sight; 
Dark is the region as with coming night $ 
3ut what asudden burst of overpowering light! 
Triumphant on the bosom of the storm, ix 
Glances the fire-clad eagle's wheeling form ; 
Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 
The wood-crowned cliffs that o’er the lake re:-line ; 
Wide o’er the Alps a hundred streams unfold, 
At once to pillars turned that flame with gold ; 
Behind his sail the peasant strives to shun 
The west, that burns like one dilated sun, 
Where in a mighty crucible expire 
The mountains, glowing hot, like coals of fire. 
Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches. 


There is another passage of English 
poetry which we doubt not owes its origin 
to this. We mean the opening of the third 
canto of the Corsair; but no trace of imita- 
tion is to be found there. Byron was a mas 
ter of his art; he did not borrow another 
man’s lamp and pour out the oil; but when 
he had caught light from it, the flame which 
he kindled was his own, and supplied from 
an inexhaustible fountain. We have not 
found in Theodric any other passage of such 
palpable imitation as that which we have 
quoted; but we think that the whole poem 
evinces, that it is the work of one who 
draws sometimes from one and sometimes 
from another, without relying upon his own 
collected and concocted resources. Like 
all the works of its author, it has passages 
of tranquil beauty. The following descrip- 
tion is of this kind: 

and to know her well 
Prolonged, exalted, bound, enchantment’s spell ; 
For with affections warm, intense, refined, 
She mixed such calm and holy strength of mind, 
That, like Heaven’s image in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 
Hers was the brow, in trials unperplexed, 
That cheered the sad, and tranquillized the vexed; 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 
And yet the wisest listened to her lips ; 
She sang not, knew not Music’s magic skill, 
But yet her voice had tones that swayed the will. 

There are lines in which the author’s wish 
to snatch, like some of his cotemporaries, 
‘‘a grace beyond the reach of art,” has be- 
trayed him into a meanness of expression 
that sorts but oddly with the others around 
them. Such, for instance, as these :— 


‘His ecstacy, it may be guessed, was much.’ 


‘ But how our fates from unmomentous things 
May rise, like rivers, out of little springs.’ 


‘The boy was half beside himself.’ 


Of the smaller poems contained in this 
volume, none are equal to some which 
Campbell has heretofore written; several 
of them were first published in the New 
Monthly Magazine. Some of the contribu- 
tors to that Magazine are, however, better 

ets than its editor, if we may suppose 
that the poetry there published, and not re- 
published here, was the work of others. 
‘The love songs are about as good as love 
songs commonly are. They are more true 
to nature than Moore’s, and the feeling 


love of ordinary mortals, than that which is 
expressed in Byron’s. “The Ritter Bann” 
has been sufficiently ridiculed, so we will not 
join in the chorus. ** Reullura” is as tame as 
the Ritter. The Song—‘ Men of England” 
is more in the style of Campbell’s best 
eflorts than any thing else in the volume, 
and is worthy of a place not far below “ The 
Battle of the Baltic.” 


SONG—' MEN OF ENGLAND.’ - 


Men of England! who inherit 

Rights that cost your sires their blood! 
Men whose undegenerate spirit 

Has been proved on land and flood !— 


By the foes ye ’ve fought uncounted, 
By the glorious deeds ye ’ve done, 
Trophies captured --breaches mounted, 
Navies conquered—kingdoms won! 


Yet, remember, England gathers 
Hence but fruitless wreaths of fame, 
If the patriotism of your fathers 
Glow not in your hearts the same. 


What are monuments of bravery, 
Where no public virtues bloom ? 

What avail in, lands of slavery, 
Trophied temples, arch, and tomb ? 


Pageants !—Let the world revere us 
For our people’s rights and laws, 

And the breasts of civic heroes 
Bared in Freedom’s holy cause. 


Yours are Hampden’s, Russell's glory, 
Sydney’s matchless shade is yours— 
Martyrs in heroic story, 
Worth a hundred Agincourts ! 


We ’re the sons of sires that baffled 
Crowned and mitred tyranny: 
They defied the field and scaffold 
For their birthrights—so will we! 
Perhaps the following ode—if ode it be— 
exhibits as much power and originality as 
any thing in the volume; but it is difficult 
to forget, while reading it, some poems of 
modern date, which we cannot but think 
that Mr Campbell remembered while writ- 
ing it. 


His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 


And arts that made fire, flood, and earth, 


The vassals of his will ;— 
Yet mourn not I thy parted sway, 
Thou dim discrowned king of day : 
For all those irophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 
Entailed on human hearts. 


Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men, 
Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 
Its § eager pageants bring not back, 
or waken flesh upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in disease’s shapes abhorred 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 
Like grass beneath the scythe. 


Even | am weary-in yon skies 
To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 
Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou shalt not boast. 


The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall,— 


The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost ! 


This spirit shal] return to Him 
That gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, Sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recalled to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of Victory,— 
And took the sting from Death! 


Go, Sun, while Mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s awful waste 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste— 

Go, tell that night that hides thy face, 

Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race, 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod, 

The dark’ning universe defy 

To quench his Immortality, 
Or shake his trust in God! 





which they express is much more like the 


THE LAST MAN. 


All worldly shapes shall melt in gioom, 
The Sun himself must die, 

Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality ! 

I saw a vision in my sleep, 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time! 

I saw the last of human mould, 

That shall Creation'’s death behold, 
As Adam saw her prime! 


The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 
The earth with age was wan, 
The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man! 
Some had expired in fight,—the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands; 
In plague and famine some! 
Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb! 


Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high, 


That shook the sere leaves from the wood 


As if a storm passed by, 


Saying, We are twins in death, proud Sun, 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 


"Tis Mercy bids thee go ; 


For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears, 


That shall no longer flow. 





A Comparative View of the Systems of Pes- 
talozzi and Lancaster: in an Address 
delivered before the Society of Teachers 
of the City of New York. By Solyman 
Brown, A. M. New York. 1825. 8vo. 
pp- 24. 


Tue title of this pamphlet excited our in- 
terest to a high degree, but we were not a 
little disappointed on being obliged to read 
to the seventeenth page before we found 
the subject again alluded to. The preced- 
ing part consists of judicious remarks upon 
the importance of education, and the value 
of good instructers. The most important 
observations occur on pages 21, 22. 


The difference between these two systems of 
Pestalozzi and Lancaster, I have said, is great— 
greater, perhaps, than we have been accustomed to 
imagine. In the one, [that of Lancaster] where a 
multitude of words are read, and perhaps commit- 
ted to memory by the pupil, a great quantity of the 
signs of ideas is acquired; while the ideas them- 
selves, and the things of which they are the images, 
are totally unknown. If words were the natural 
signs of things, or even the natural signs of ideas, 
the case would be reversed; but so long as language 
consists of conventional and artificial signs, having 





no analogy with thoughts or things, a meve reliance 
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upon books in elementary instruction, will be little 
better than a rostrum of paper and of ink. 

In the other system, on the contrary, where books 
are introduced only to embody the elements of sci- 
ence, and where able teachers are employed to 
illustrate, to amplify, to infer; to elicit thought and 
excite reflection; te encourage inquiry and engage 
curiosity; to teach practice, and explode theory, 
either things themselves are presented directly to 
the senses, or their appropriate ideas are excited in 
the mind, by the aid of analogous images already 
there, and the mere words which signify the one 
and the other, follow of necessity. In this case we 
secure the reality, instead of the transient shadow 
which flits across the mind only to leave it in 
greater darkness and more deplorable sterility. In 
short: the one system imparts IDEAS, and the other 


WORDS. 


a degree of disgust which proves a great im- 
pediment to the acquisition of knowledge in 
any way. The best part of all that children 
learn, is caught in Casual moments, when 
facts happen to be illustrated in a familiar 
and interesting manner, and especially when 
they chance to see a simple truth explained 
by being applied to its proper use. It may 
be said, that this is all the knowledge that 


scholars can obtain, which is legitimate. | 


Whatever is not so acquired, is unaccom- 
panied by love of knowledge for its own 


sake, or the proper use which it is designed | ( 
| books are voluminous and proliv—calculated to 


to effect. It is altogether factitious; and 
when the spurious metive which excited the 
mind to the exertion by which it was ob. 





In the statement of the difference between 
the two methods of teaching, the author is. 
perfectly correct; but we regret that he did 
not exclude less important matter, and give 
a more full exposition of the Pestalozzian 
system. We know of no other subject so 
important to all who have any concern 
with the business ef instruction—from the 
mother who sows the seed, to the instructer 
of ripening youth, who aids in the expansion 
of the branches, the leaves, and the flowers, 
and prepares the tree to bring forth fruit. 
We do not ascribe to Pestalozzi the sole 
nerit of reviving the system of analytical 
instruction. It is a striking characteristic, 
of the present age, that men are unwilling 
to believe any thing on authority ; it must 
be explained and illustrated so that it can 
be understood. 
dogmatical mode of teaching. We love to 
feel that we are free and rational agents, 


as well while acquiring, as while using, | 


knowledge. 

All the causes which have combined to 
produce this character in the present age, 
have tended equallyto introduce that method 
of instruction which Pestalozzi has done so 
much to illustrate and recommend. The 
Reformation, the works of Bacon, of New- 
ton, of Franklin, and many others, and all 


that has been done:to encourage and culti- | 


vate experimental science, have contributed 
to the same end. The tendency of the 
whole, is to abolish the system of dogmati- 
cal teaching, and to substitute for it a sys- 
tem of learning,—a system by which the 
scholar shall, at all times, have that pre- 
sented to his mind which he is capable of 
comprehending, and of applying to some | 
use. This is the way in which all real | 
knowledge is obtained, and it is because | 
our elementary books and our common | 
modes of instruction are so imperfect, that | 
so very little is done at school to improve | 
any other faculty of the mind than the | 
memory. The memory is continually stuffed | 
with natural images, while the affections are 
uninterested in them, and the understanding 
takes no cognizance of their application or 
use. Foreign motives—as fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward—must be contin- 
ually urged in order to encourage the mind 
to this almost useless mode of acquiring 
knowledge. We call this species of knowl- 
edge almost useless, because it proves of 
compiratively little practical advantage, 
and the acquirement of it is accompanied by 





The mind .vrevolts from a'! 


tained, ceases to operate, then all interest 
in the knowledge ceases, and it is generally 
forgotten. 

The acquisition of knowledge is not in 
itself unpleasant to any mind. A love of 
knowing, a pleasure in receiving informa- 
tion, is proper to the nature of all children; 
and there is always something which is pre- 
cisely adapted to the capacity of every child, 
and in which he will feel a strong interest 
when it is presented to his mind. To obtain 
what is now suited to the state and powers 
of the intellect, will infallibly prepare the 
way for the truth next in order; and the 
mind may advance by this regular gradation 
towards the illimitable measures of eternity. 

We know that this theory, when pre- 
sented definitely, still appears to most per- 
sons wild and extravagant. The truth is, we 
can form no idea of this orderly, analytical 





arrangement of the facts or truths in sci-/ 


ence, because we were not thus instructed. 
All our knowledge consists of truths ob- 
tained with little regard to method, and 
stored in the mind with almost no reference 
to orderly arrangement. 

The greatest difficulty which this system 


presents, is that of determining the proper | 
arrangement of the several sciences. Prob- | 
ably it should be different with different | 





scholars. In any single science, there is 
no great difficulty in arranging the truths 
analytically. We mention, as examples, 
Euclid’s Elements in Geometry and Col- 


burn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. Upon | 


some other occasion, we may endeavour to 


show, that the same system of arrangement 
_can easily be applied to the other sciences; ' 
and shall conclude this notice with an ex-, 
tract from the Address of Mr Brown, which | 
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the developement of the mental powers. He re- 
flected, that in those ancient days, the art of print- 
ing was yet unknown, and hence, that the diffusion 
of knowledge by books was impossible. He read 
of Aristotle and Plato, of Socrates and Pythagoras, 
among the Greeks; some of whom removed to Italy, 
in order to disseminate among the Roman oul: 
mw knowledge they had gained in Egypt and the 
ast. 7 
The comprehensive mind of the Swiss philoso- 
pher, after comparing all the data derived from 
history, resulted in the conclusion, that the great 
diversity of elementary books employed in the 
schools of modern times, is destructive of the best 
interests of early education; especially when those 


burden, perplex, and stupify, rather than exhilarate, 
enlighten, and expand the mind. 

The character of those elementary treatises which 
were employed by ancient instructers, he was ena- 
bled to infer from a single splendid example which 
had survived the conflagration of the library of 
Alexandria, and a}l the ravages of the Gothic bar- 
barians in the Western Empire. This was the 
Geometry of Euclid, the preceptor of the Ptole- 
mies :—a book which has been found so complete 
in itself; so free from redundancy and defect; so 
perfectly inclusive and exclusive, that no geometri- 
cian in any age, has been able to add or diminish, 
without creating an evident imperfection. Such 
only are the books which Pestalozzi and his follow- 
ers believe to be suited to the minds of youth. 

But this philosopher ventured even farther, and 
suffered himself to conjecture what was the charac- 
ter of those instructors to whom the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, intrusted the education of 
their children. He was able to demonstrate, be- 
yond contradiction, that many of the first names 
which history has transmitted, were teachers of the 
youth of their country: and he found no trifling 
number of examples of a fact still more to his pur- 
pose ;—that young men were sent from remote 
countries to be taught by these great masters. 
Hence he very logically inferred, that the most 
approved instructors were MEN of learning, expe- 
rience, and character. 


By this process of investigation, corroborated by: 
tradition among the descendants of these two na- 
ions, resident in the mountains of his country, 
Pestalozzi gathered all the assistance which an- 
tiquity could supply, and reduced to practice in his 
native Switzerland, the result of his inquiries. His 
plan has been successfully pursued in Europe and 
America; and the institution of Fellemburgh in 
Switzerland, and the Polytechnic school of France, 
have given celebrity to his principles. 

These principles are at once natural and simple, 
and in perfect harmony with the philosophy of 
Franklin,— to practise much, and trust little to 


theory.’ The simple elements of science are pre- 


sented to the learner, and he is led to ali the minute 
particulars, as if by actual discovery. In this man- 


ner the pupil is induced to confide little in a mere 
tenacity of memory, but to repose with all] its powers 
on the decisions of an active understanding. 


Lancaster, on the other hand, was desirous of 


contains some just observations respecting hazarding a mere experiment, without the least au- 


the systems he is comparing. 


| thority from the practice of any age or nation. 


A philanthropist, no doubt, he desired a more 


Among the variety of suggestions in relation to general diffusion of knowledge than the condition 
the best method of inculcation, those of Pestalozzi | of the poorer classes of the community, in eve 


and Lancaster, have secured the greatest share of | country, had hitherto admitted. By a sole reliance 
public consideration. But while each has found its | on books, with the bare rehearsal of lessons to those 
advocates, no two systems are more diametrically | who were ignorant of their meaning, he hoped that 
opposed. ‘such children as were deprived of higher advan- 
Pestalozzi seems to have reverted his eye upon | tages, might receive, at least, tolerable instruc- 
the brightest pages of Grecian and Roman history, | tion. 
and, after admiring the perfection of the respective | In England, where this system received at first 
languages of these two august nations, to have in-{ considerable patronage, it has sunk into general 
quired into the causes of their literary and intel- neglect; and in these States, where Lancaster 
lectual greatness. By a natural mode of argument, | travelled long, and laboured with indefatigable in- 
Srom effect to cause, he was led to suspect, that the | dustry to impress the public mind with the sense of 
eminent historians and poets, orators and statesmen, | the importance of his new discovery, the schools 
military chieftains and scientific artists of those | established on this plan have gradually dwindled, 
states, must have acquired the first rudiments of the , and must eventually share the fate of their prede- 
sciences under circumstances peculiarly adapted to | cessors across the Atlantic. I have witnessed the 
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living pranks of very few of these monsters; but l 
have attended during the funeral obsequies of sev- 
eral, in different states, and have seen their remains, 
unattended by a solitary mourner, committed to 
everlasting forgetfulness. 








MISCELLANY: 





AUTHORS AND WRITERS. 


Autuors never die. The good and the 
evil they do, alike live after them, The 
body may be dead, but the mind lives; on 
earth too; and will live. Men’s minds, as 
others know them, are known by what they 
say, do, and write. We have had men 
amongst us who never wrote any thing, but 
who, nevertheless, acted widely upon others 
by conversation alone. They thought as 
deeply, and as accurately, and talked with 
the same precision and order, as if they were 
thinking for writing, or were actually writ- 
ing. Their opinions were sought for, where 
they might be useful, and were as accessible 
as if they were on the bookseller’s counter, or 
in the library. These were strictly authors. 
They are, however, necessarily short-!ived. 
Their records are not permanent. They 
are not the property of the whoe, and 
which the whole will find a common pride 
and interest to preserve, and to preserve 
unadulterated. They are the property of a 
few, which the few will appropriate, and 
may alter and deform without mercy, and 
without fear. It is melancholy to see the 
mind thus dying to its own age, and to the 
future. If we have felt safer while such a 
mind was with us and near us, when danger 
was abroad, or anticipated, we have lost 
much when we have lost it. We have ac- 
quired a habit of dependence, and have felt 
it to be the direct and useful product of the 
greater and better power of another. It 
has been a useful dependence, for its quality 
has been to make our own minds stronger 
and better. There has been an advantage 
to us, perhaps, that these men have not 
written. Their honest 
have not been submitted either to vulgar 
impertinence, or party malevolence. The 
sharp, and sometimes effective, criticism of 
lesser minds, or the encounter of as strong, 
differently, and, it may be, less prudently 
directed, has not hurt our faith, or dimin- 
ished our confidence. We have reposed 
delightedly and usefully beneath the pro- 
tection of a fine mind, and, it may be, for 
the time, have not been disquieted, that we 
have had so few with us.) The influence that 
has been so limited and personal, however, 
might have been felt every where. In its 
degree perhaps less vividly, but in its amount 
far greater. Above all, if these men had 
written, they would have survived the 
grave. 

Men are known, it was said, by what they 
do.. The men about whom we have written, 
were known in this way, and a wide and 
useful influence was exerted by their ac- 
tions. It is a property of such minds to be 
consistent with themselves. They have 
been cautious in their decisions, and what 
is truth with them, is not unfrequently one 








and sound views | 
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of its nearest approximations. Theirs has 
been a study of human experience in its 
varieties and causes. The distinctions they 
have made, have proceeded out of the ac- 
tual differences of things. What such men 
were or thought years ago, or yesterday, in 
regard to the great questions of human con- 
cern, they would be, or think to-day. They 
have taught us what, and how they are; 
and if they have seemed different beings to 
us at any time, the change has most proba- 
bly belonged to our own minds, not to 
theirs. 

Such men are inestimably valuable at all 
times, and in allages. They are especialiy so 
to ourown. We are inastirring world, and 
are for turning it upside down. ‘The change, 
even for the worse, is not altogether the 
matter of doubtful choice it wasonce thought 
to be ; or we are willing to change what is 
well, for the chances of the better. Some 
of our most gifted talkers have taken the 
word of the time, or put it into the time’s 
mouth, and little now is, but what is not. 
In the men of whom we write, there was a 
saving leaven of human prudence. ‘They 


the slow and wise progress of nature, as in 


duct. 


tellect, gave character to their expression. 


heaven. 
earth smiling in the calm sunshine, and its 
best fruits in the safe shower. 

But these men have not written. They 
memories of men. j 
be difficult to remember their faces. If we 
remember their thoughts, it may not be to 
better our own, or to act by them. 

Men, in the third place, are known by 
what they write. This remark wants large 
qualification. Writers are authors by em- 
phasis, in common speaking. But all who 
write are not so. Few men give us what 
others have not given us before. Other 
men’s thoughts have passed through their 
minds, it is true, but they have corne out as 
as they went in. It is rare that they get 
even a new costume, and if they do, how 
frequently are they only defurmed by it. 
These are writers. An author is one whose 
mind has not been the highway of other 
men’s thoughts, but a soil into which they 
have been cast, like seed into the good 
ground, and where they have died in the 
upspringings and full harvest of higher 
and brighter thoughts. The observation of 
men and of nature has done the same thing. 
An affinity, if the term be allowed, has, in 
these men, subsisted between their own 








minds and the minds of other-men. And 


They talked deliberately, as if in’ 
harmony with this progress. I have known | 





had learned. caution in the experience of | 
every hour. They had learned it as well in| 


i 
; 
i 
} 


| 


their profound observance of human con-| 


If these were in any degree taught caution | 
and wisdom from nature, by the operation | 
of its ordinary progress upon their minds, | jostle us in our way 
they were especially tanght the self-same | 
by its occasional deviations. They had seen | 
ruin in the track of the storm, and in the | 
flood of intolerable light from the clouds of | 
They had seen the fair face of | 


i 


gave their minds to perishing records, the | 
. . . { 
A few years, and it will 





they have detected motive, where other 
men have only been taken with the con- 
duct. They thus take us in their works to 
the deep springs of human action, and show 
to us all its sources, whether pure or im- 
pure, however wickedly selfish, or honour- 
ably disinterested. These men are authors, 
for they are eminently producers; for when 
they have written, the world has got some- 
thing which it had not before. These are 
rare men. Ages have passed away without 
them. When they have appeared, it has 
been sometimes accidentally, and the world 
has not known its own; and they have had 
no other reward but the incommunicable 
onc, which a fine mind always has, and al- 
ways must have, in the noble company of 
its own thoughts. The works of such men 
have been a legacy to all posterity. And 
how sacred has been the entail; how care- 
ful have we been of the patrimony, and how 
jealous lest its fame should become the 
property of another. 

The authors of whom we write never 
repeat themselves. Let characters or in- 
cidents be as numerous as they may, a real 
individuality is preserved every where. You 
constantly perceive that the various beings 
created are conscious of their own identity, 
and act in consequence of it; and that the 
distinctions between them belong as natu- 
rally to this consciousness as they do to the 


instances of peculiar melody of voice among | same thing in actual life. Shakspeare was 
these men, as if moral beauty, and a fine in-| pre-eminent in this character of original 


authorship. His dead, and equally his living, 
never appear again when he has done with 
them, either to push us from our stools, or 
The ghost of Banquo 
appears indeed to the disturbed imagination 
of his own Macbeth; but it had no form or 
being to Sliakspeare’s mind any more than 
it had to the vision of the royal guests. 
When Hostess Quickly tell us that Sir John 
is dead, and how he died, the association of 
the winding-sheet, the coffin, the pall, and 
the grave, is inevitable, and we no more 
look for his return on earth again, than we 
should for an acquaintance, or accustomed 
neighbour, after he is buried. 

Some writers who have been once origi- 
nal, seem to have fallen in love with their 
first fine conception, and ever after banker 
for it as for a first love. Let now the variety 
be intended to be never so great, and names, 
ages, and temperaments differ as they may, 
we always detect some limb, some feature, or 
some peculiarity of the first, given or trans- 
fused into all its successors. Their minds 
are like the philosopher’s stone, whatever 
is touched becomes gold. 

Great authors have, finally, a property ia 
their own minds, which other men have not. 
Other men, and their thoughts and doings, 
and all external nature, it is true, have their 
effects upon them. But they have minds 
too, and in virtue of the very superiority of 
these over others, bring more to pass of a 
strictly original character, than the com- 
bined suggestions, and other operations, of 
all the matters of mere observation. 

Writers have been divided into various 
classes. We have spoken of two ;—those 
who are authors and those who are not 
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There is another class we mean to glance 
at. This embraces writers who are honest, 
and writers who are not. We have no con- 
cern with the purposes or motives of men 
when they write or print, for a bad book 
may not have proceeded from a bad motive, 
or a useful one from the best. Honest au- 
thors are not so to themselves only, but to 
their age, and to theircountry. There is a 
real weakness in a written hypocrisy. A 
man may walk before us, and talk before us 
too, and be nothing he seems. But the mind 
and the heart of the whole community stir 
at the false histories of the writing author. 
And this they do, whether the falsehood be 
found in the glozing of sin, in excessive 
panegyric, or in Caricature vice, ’ 

The purely imaginative, and the satirists 
too, have not unfrequently been the faith- 
fulest authors, and the truest historians. 
Who reads Hume, Gibbon, or Robertson 
for a true history ? Nobody. But who does 
not read Shakspeare with a saving and a 
safe faith. He wrote truly of all ages, for 
he wrote truly of his own, and knew what 
was in man. To be honest, was not the less 
unwise in his time, in the construction of a 
villain, than it is now. 

Pope was no traducer of his species as he 
found it. His age made him, as the age 
makes every body. His harmonious, and, 
not unfrequently, grossly indelicate satire, 
‘ It was the 
current selfishness which made its passage 
through his heart, and a fine intellect fol- 
lowed in its tide. Pope, however, is tem- 


one original character, developed and varied 
by the operation of a very few agencies. It 
is a mind, however, of vast capacity, and 
the causes which are brought to operate 
upon it are of great power. We are not 
surprised to find this character at times a 
wandering misanthrope, feeling deeply the 
power of nature, and of man as he now is, 
and man as he has been, in the remote and 
strange times of antiquity. It is not strange 
to us that he should now appear deep in the 
toils of love; now recklessly cruel, and now 
ardently attached. We do not wonder to 
find him grossly licentious~“and ingenious 
in his ribaldry; now discoursing about 
moral distinctions, and now losing or de- 
spising the whole of them. At one moment 
he spurns our sympathy, and in the next we 
should be ashamed of his company.. This 
character has been pronounced to be his 
own, at least in an early period of its his- 
tory. This, however, he has denied. But 
if it be in any measure so, his works to that 
extent at least are autobiographical, and will 
go down to succeeding ages for their veri- 
similitude alone. They are not histories of 
his time, for they do not give us what an 
age, especially his own, makes of the mass 
of men, with whom he was born. They are 
strictly individual, for they all tell us about 
the same being. Give these works any 
other character, admit for a moment that 
they were intended by the author as a true 
history, or a dramatic sketch of his times, 
and he becomes at once the veriest and 
vulgarist libeller. As it is, he is the most 





porary and local, for he is confined, and 
hemmed in by an artificial society both of 

fashion and letters. We have dispensed 
with the hoop-petticoat, and pretty much 
with the heroic couplet. But he is true to 
what he saw and felt, or to his age, and is 
o far no libeller. 

Byron is still more local than Pope. He 
is almost individual. His variety is more 
in name than in thing. His writings seem 
to be the efforts of a very few agencies upon 
his own vast mind. A review of some of 
his poems, which by his own title of them, 
really belong to his infancy, was one, and 
probably the earliest of these. This review 
annoyed him dreadfully. 
sider that he had strayed from his nobility 
into the republic of letters, and was igno- 
rant that the constitution of this wide re- 
public, guarantees to all its citizens the 
privilege of abusing, as well as praising 
each other. His nobility went in company 
with his genius, a legitimate association 
enough in his case, and they were equaily 
annoyed by the reception they met. Disgust 
to the whole British empire soon folléwed, 
and the Curse of Minerva appeared a few 
years after English Bards and Scottish Re- 
viewers. A still more personal annoyance 
at length drove his lordship from England 
forever, and then we had Don Juan, or, with 
other things, English manners, and English 
society, under the similitude of Eastern 
sensuality. 

As an author, and it is in this character 
Lord Byron now lives, his lordship is almost 
entirely exclusive. He has given us but 


He did not con- | 


remarkable egotist, if one at all, that has 
ever lived. He industriously brings to the 
| surface, and keeps there, what other men 
_more industriously have hidden in the deep- 
est recesses of their own hearts. This sin- 
'gle fact explains a thousand anomalies in 
bor works; and among these, ihe strange 
selfishness which could love deeply the in- 
| dividual and hate the species; or regard the 
_whole with one sweeping abhorrence, dis- 
' gust, and contempt. 

| We have spoken of authors who have 
| been true to their own character, to their 
/age, and to the world. There are other 
classes; we have room to speak of but one 
more. This class is peculiar to our own 
country. It has in a measure been made 
by the country, its institutions, and pros- 
pects, and deserves to be named. It be- 
longs to us; and however little we have 
been allowed to appropriate of letters, 
we may safely claim this. If we should 
name it, we should call it the prophetic class 
of authors. This will serve to distinguish 
them at once from all writers within a 
reasonable antiquity, and will surely distin- 
guish them from all the moderns. Our wri- 
ters, whether imaginative or historical, are 
prophetic. They go habitually before the 
time. They live in the future of their own 
minds. They are with a population which 
cannot be numbered. The blessings of our 
institutions are upon all. A mass of intel- 
lectual power and physical strength occu- 
pies the distance, to a degree at times al- 
most oppressive to us, who are Comparatively 


in this, and while the future continues in 
futurity, we would class ourselves among 
the faitiful. 

Sometimes, however, this vast and remote 
future seems to approach nearer than if 
should upon the borders of the present, and 
sometimes our writers and talkers seem to 
think, and to feel, that it has actually 
reached us, and that we are now what a 
few centuries may make us. In this there 
may be great evil. If our legislators get if, 
they may legislate for what is not ; chang- 
ing and overturning what belongs to us, to 
make way for what belongs to nobody. ws 
financiers may get it, and we may be ta 

in advance, and be called wealthy, because 
every body may be hereafter. It would 
sometimes seem that the inspiration of our 
writers was getting transfused into the mass, 
and that we are living in the future, whether 
we will orno. We are getting at last at 
abuses, which have been the protection and 
happiness of our fathers and ourselves, but 
which will never be tolerated in the times 
to come. A strange sort of benefaction is 
thus to be substituted for present good, the 
incalculable good of a vast future. 

If this be in any measure true, if we are 
to realize prophecies, or are realizing them 
already, we should look to it, and very se- 
riously. Human life is getting longer, it is 
said, than it used to be, but it will hardly 
carry us as far as our writers are disposed 
todo. We may be losers in the bargain, and 
what is thus lost to us, will be lost to our 
successors, however remote, or however nu- 
merous. They were safe prophets in the 
British parliament, who foretold the liberty 
and prosperity of America, for we had one 
of these already, and could not long want 
the other. Prophets are not safe now how- 
ever, our prophetic writers; for we have 
both liberty and prosperity, and it is for 
these, and for these alone, we should give 
our minds in the fulness of their best pow- 
ers; and if we are true to our best interests, 
those which have been long proved, and 
found so, our posterity will be blessed with- 
out prophesy, 





THE LAY MONASTERY. 
No. L 
The Author. 


Me dulcis saturet quies. 
Obscuro positus loco, 
Leni perfruar otio. 

Chorus ex Thyeste. 


Iam a wayfaring man in the literary 
world, and in humour end out of humour 
with its inhabitants, have come and gone 
from place to place, and as yet have left no 
memory behind me. I have always shun- 
ned ostentation, even in the vehicle that 
has carried me, and turning aside from the 
busier marts of literature, have loitered in 
its green alleys and silent avenues. To 
men in the higher walks of letters nature 
has made known the warm intelleetual 
springs, whence issue those vast coneep- 








few and powerless. Now there is no harm 


inferior minds:—and we of bumbler birth 
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are content to sit by their distant waters, 
and beneath the shadows of their branches. 
Many are journeying on in the literary 
highways, and hurry from stage to stage 
Without once pausing to look upon the 
beautiful scenery that invites them to lin- 
ger on their way; but we, who choose the 
rambling vehicle of the essay, turn off in- 
to the by-ways, and enjoy the irregular in- 
terchange of woods, and waters, and green 
valleys. 

From my yeuth up, my life has been a 
kind of vagrant existence, and I have al- 
ways been fond of ranbling about in the 
woods and quict fields of the country. I 
‘have been a truant from society, and have 
turned from the troubled world of realities 
to an ideal world of mine own; and yet in 
retirement, and amid the pleasant woods 
that had become home to me, I never look- 
ed for solitude, and never foundit. There 


was a spirit there that communed with my | 


own. The earth was peopled with imagi- 
nary forms, and in the sound of the river. 
and of winds that fanned its bosom and 
made the tall reeds bend,I heard the voice 
of humanity distinct, and to my intellectual 
ear articulate. Thus I became the child 
of wayward fancy, and nature touched 
within me that chord of simple poetic feel- 
ing, which has not yet ceased to vibrate. 
I am melancholy, but studious thought has 
made me so, and not those cares which 
tire men of the world. It is a melancholy 
of that kind which has nothing of malevo- 
lence or austerity about it ;—it is but that 
pensive shade, which, to him who loves to 
muse, gently mellows down the hard feat- 
ures of society, and gives a still-life se- 
renity to a bustling world. As I sit in 
my silent cloister, surrounded by a multi- 
tude of books—mute but eloquent compan- 
ions,—and look out upon mankind as they 
toil on in the thoroughfares of life, the calm 
and quiet feeling of my retirement becomes 
spiritualized from seli-enjoyment to a glow- 
ing philanthropy. The worid is full of suf- 
fering, and I feel a charity for those who 
have known that misery which | have not 
known; and I endeavour to remember how 
ineffectual that charity is, which begins and 
ends in feeling! 

As the hand of time is continually chang 
ing the scenes of the world’s vast theatre, 
i cannot help observing how grotesquely 
mingled in the romance of lije are its trag- 
ic and comic acts. But to a solitary being 
like myself, departing years bring but little 
change. Time’s gradual current steals peace- 
fully away,—the seasons of life slowly suc. 
ceed each other,—and day after day thought 
ripens and ripens to its maturity ;—but 
still my pursuits and occupations are the 
same, and the same communion and fellow- 
ship and good feeling exist between myself 
and my books. It is very silly perhaps to 
prate now-a-days about ‘he tranquil delight 
which books assume to him who is happy 
enough to love them,—but I speak from the 
heart. If any man is sick and tired of the 
world, and would find those friends who are 
silent or garrulous, as he is melancholy or 
cheerful, let him retire to his library, and 
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he will find them there. If the world cen- 
sure him, its chidings will be lost amid their 
consoling voices,—if the world’s friendship 
has been sterile, he will see no barrenness 
in theirs,—and if the world has been un- 
kind and malevolent, he will find nothing 
there of its stern austerity. 

When I was a boy, my earliest attention 
was excited by the brass clasps of an anti- 
quated, worm-eaten tome, that an oid uncle 
of mine, sadly given to antiquarian re- 
search, had left upon my mother’s table. 
No sooner was the event of my birth, which 
forms an epoch in our family history, an- 
nounced, than the kind-hearted old man 
came posting down from his country resi- 
dence. He was a virtuoso in thought, 
word, and deed. He was a rusty old fel- 
low, and, like one of his own coin, had the 
features of antiquity indelibly stamped up- 
on him; and the gradual wastes oi time, 
by rendering the relievo less distinct, piaced 


the antiquity beyond a doubt. His counte- | 


nance very much resembied that of Cosmo, 
on the medallions of the Medici; and 


though the severity of his eye indicated | 


deep thought, yet there was something 
about the mouth that declared his subtle 
vein of shrewdness and grotesque humour. 
He was deeply versed in alchemy and old- 
school chemistry, and very vain oi! his 


knowledge ;—ii | borrow a simile from his | 


pursuits, he thought that the halo of his 
own glory was increasing like the circular 
corona of vapour that arose from a certain 
chemical combination of his, which, as it es- 
caped from his alembic, widened and widen- 
ed whilst ascending; but, unfortunately for 
him, his fame, like that vapour, grew thin- 
ner and thinner, and at length iost itseli in 
air. He was an inveterate old bachelor; 
but kind-hearted and extremely benevo 
lent; and charity, which was written upon 
his countenance, was written more deeply 
upon his heart. I have heard it whispere.. 
in the family,—but very cautiously, for the 
old man’s feeiings are sensitive upon the 
subject,—that, like. sundry other good old 
bachelors, he had been in his younger days 
a chevalier d’ amour; but shivering long in 
the frowns of unrelenting beauty, he grew 
desperately cold towards the whole female 
sex,—as slighted woers sometimes will,— 
and even in the heyday of life forgot 
“love’s charming cares.” A few days ago, 
as | was turning over some negiected pa- 
pers in his iibrary, I found several desper- 
ate looking love verses, and a French Val- 
entine on gilt-edged paper, with altars and 
torches in the corners, which go far to cor- 
roborate the oral tradition of his early love. 
This is indeed exactly what I should have 
expected from his sanguine tempcrament ; 
and time never effaced every vestige of this 
gallant feeling; on great occasions he was 
apt to wear a highly ornamented broach of 
amber, containing in its centre a little ani- 
mal that strikingly resembies a lady-bug ; 
and sometimes figured in a brocade vest of 
faded damask, with large sprigs and roses. 
One serious love adventure of this kind 
was enough for him; he was lost on a sea 
of troubles in his first voyage, and ever af- 














ter he kept himself close to his harbour, 


He is now a septuagenary,—a sprightly, 


hale old man; and though he feeis the tide 
of life beating within him less vigorously 
day alter day, yet having enjoyed the green 
and flourishing spring of life, and the lusti- 
hood of its summer, he sits quietly down in 
the cheerfulness of its autumn, like one 
that rejoices in the full fruits ef early 
toil. 

When my uncle beheld my childish ad- 
miration tor his venerable biack-ietter 
tome, he fondly thought that he beheld the 
germ of an antique genius already shooting 
out within my mind, and from that day I 
became with him as a favoured vine. Time 
has been long on the wing, and his affec- 
tion for me grew in strength as 1 in years; 
until at length he has bequeathed to me 
the peculiar care oi his library, which con- 
sists of a multitude of huge old volumes, 
and some ancient and modern manuscripts. 
The apartment which contains this treas- 
ure is the cloister of my frequent and studi- 
ous musings. It is a curious litthe chamber, 
in a remote corner of the house, finished 
all round with p.inted pannelings, and 
boasting but one tali, narrow Venetian win- 
dow, ‘hat lets in upon my studies a “ dim, 
religious light,” which is quite appropriate 
to them. 

Every thing about the apartment is old 
and decaying. The tabie, of oak inlaid 
with maple, is worm-eaten and somewhat 
loose in the joints; the chairs are massive 
ind curiously carved, but the sharper edges 
of the figures are breaking away; and the 
solemn iine of portraits, that cover the 
walis, hang faded trom black, melancholy 
frames, and deciare their intention of soon 
icaving them forever. In a deep niche 
stands a heavy iron clock, that rings the 
hours with a hoarse and suilen voice; and 
vpposite, in a similar niche, is deposited a 
gloomy figure in antique bronze. A recess, 
curtained with a tapestry of faded green, has 
become the cemetery of departed genius, 
and, gathered in the embrace of this little 
sepulchre, the works of good and great men 
of ancient days are gradually mouldering 
away to dust again. 

My retirement to this solitary place arose 
from a love of seclusion, and was not, as 
retirement often is, a desperate after-game 
in the affairs of life. A strong attachment 
toa still and quiet existence has brought 
me here ;—and if I seem to have slighted 
the world too soon, I can urge in my own 
defence, that I am one of those, who may 
depart from society whenever they will, and 
none ask—Where are they? I would not 
forget the world, and would not be forgot- 
ten by it; but J would live in the hearts of 
men as wellas in their memories, and leave 
that quiet recollection behind me, which 
mankind will cherish for its very gentie- 
ness. And yet, whilst, like a timid bark, I 
woo the breath of others to give me motion 
on fame’s still waters, my chief joy is in 
seclusion and solitary musing; though I 
would live in part for others, yet I would 
not in so doing become a stranger to my 
own thoughts. 
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Illi mors gravis incubat, 

Qui, notus nimis omnibus, 

Ignotus moritur sibi. 
Seneca. 

Having been thus minute in delineating 
my own character, let me put on my mask- 
ing-habit, and, as the Lay Monk, speak a 
few words to the reader in reference to my 
proposed writings. The severer studies 
which are proper to manhood, leave me 
sufficient leisure for that frequent reverie 
and rambling thought which are well suited 
to miscellaneous essays; and in all my 
papers I shall claim the customary privile- 
ges of essayists, and note down my loose 
thoughts without regularity or any certain 
order. In the choice of subjects for my 
speculations, I shall be guided by my own 
fancy; and that no one may accuse me of 
failing in what I have never attempted, I 


would be explicit in stating, that my aim is | 
rather to amuse the courteous reader and , 
help him pass away a tedious hour, than | 
eloquently to instruct him by deep thought | 


or high philosophy. 
Tue Lay Monk. 








POETRY. 


SONG OF THE STARS. 


When the radiant morn of creation broke, 

And the werld in the smile of God awoke, 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty 
breath, 

And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame, 

From the void abyss, by myriads came, 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away, 

Through the widening wastes of space to play, 

Their silver voices in chorus rung, 

And this was the song the briglt ones sung. 


Away, away, through the wide, wide sky, 

The fair blue fields that before us lie : 

Each sun with the worlds that round us roll, 
Each planet poised on her turning pole, 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like fluid light. 


For the source of glory uncovers his face, 

And the brightness o’erflows unbounded space ; 
And we drink, as we go, the luminous tides 

In our ruddy air and our blooming sides; 

Lo, yonder the living splegdors play! 

Away, on our joyous path away! 


Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 

In the infinite azure, star after star, 

How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly pass! 

How the verdure runs o’er each rolling mass! 

And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 

Where the small waves dance, and the young 
woods lean. 


And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower; 
And the morn and the eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o’er the bright planets and shed their dews ; 
And ‘twixt them both. o’er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round. 


Away, away !—in our blossoming bowers, 

Tn the soft air wrapping these spheres of ours, 
In the seas and fountains that shine with morn, 
See, love is brooding, and life is born, 

Ani breathing myriads are breaking from night, 
Lo rejoice, like us, in motion and light. 


Glide on in your beauty, ye youthful spheres ! 


Glide on in the glory and gladness sent 

To the farthest wall of the firmament, 

The boundless visible smile of him 

To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim. 














FAREWELL TO CASTLES IN THE AIR, 


Farewell, my Castles raised so high, 
Farewell, ye bowers of beauty,— 
From your enchantment I must fly, 
To sober paths of duty. 

O many an hour could I employ, 
These lovely bowers adorning, 
Till every airy hall of joy 

Should seem a star of morning. 
But go, vain dreams, depart, 
Though fondly loved; | feel it, 
That, while you sooth the heart, 
From better things you steal it. 


When rose the storms of grief and care, 
On life’s uncertain billow, 

I sought my Castles in the Air, 

And found a ready pillow; 

Here joys to come were always shown, 
The present grief dispelling, 

For future woe is all unknown 

In my aérial dweiling. 

The lesson thus was lost, 

For which the storm was given, 

To show the tempest-tost 

A refuge sure in Heaven. 


Here Hope, though cheated o’er and o'er, 
I thought would dwell securest, 

And deemed, of all her various store, 
Such gift the best and surest. 

While Fancy strove, with magic glass, 
To raise the scene ideal, 


Still whispered Hope, though this may pass, 


The next will sure be real. 
Thus many a daring theme 
Was forming and undoing, 
And still some brighter dream 
Arose upon their ruin. 


Thus, in the fields of wild romance, 
I tarried for a season, 

But still, at every change and chance, 
I heard the voice of Reason: 

“Oh, at some holier, happier shrine, 
Devote thy thoughts so ranging; 

W hose base is truth and love divine, 
The fabric never changing. 

Thy hopes from youth to age, 

If thou wilt hither guide them, 
Though tempests rise and rage, 
Securely may abide them.” 


I raised my eyes from all beneath, 
And Hope stood in the portal, 
She held an amaranthine wreath, 
And promised life immortal. 
I felt the scene before my view 
Was more then idle seeming, 
And wish and strive to bid adieu 
To all my days of dreaming. 
Then go, vain dreams, depart, 
Though fondly loved; I feel it, 
That, while you soothe the heart, 
From better things you steal it. 

A. C. H. 























l'o weave the dance that measures the years. 


SUMMER MUSINGS. 


When a languor soft the sense invades, 
I stroll alone to the woodland glades, 
And linger in coverts cool and green, 
Beneath the poplars’ beautiful screen. 
Then I watch the wavelet that hastens by 
To the sea, as time to eternity ; 
And I muse like Jaques, and moralise 
Ou themes that the silent scene supplies. 

I think, as the river glides away 
Thaugh banks of wild flowers woo its stay, 
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So life is passing, thongh pleasure’s dream 
Enliven its course, as the flowers the stream. 

This violet low that shines in dew 
Like eyes | love, and almost as blue, 
Tomorrow will « ither, and fade, and die, 

And waken no sigh of sympathy. 

That aged beech—where | carved a name 
Dearer to me than riches or fame— 

With its trunk, shall camber the spot it sha ies, 
For strength must perish, as beauty fades. 

And J, when a few short summers are o’er, 
Shall muse in these lonely scenes no more ;— 
Yet when I pass to eternity 
May virtue my strength and beauty be— 

My spirit rise to the blessed Giver, 
And my body rest by the Silent River. dss 
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SOUTHEY AND BYRON. 


The following is the conclusion of Mr 
Southey’s late letter on Lord Byron. 


“It was because Lord Byron had brought 
a stigma upon English literature, that I ac- 


cused him; because he had perverted great 


talents to the worst purposes; because he 


had set up for pander-general to the youth 
of Great Britain, as long as his writings 
should endure; because he had committed 
a high crime and misdemeanor against so- 
ciety, by sending forth a work, in which 
mockery was mingled with horrors, filth 
with impiety, profligacy with sedition and 
slander. For these offences, I came forward 
to arraign him. The accusation was not 
made darkly; it was not insinuated; it was 
not advanced under the cover of a review. 
I attacked him openly in my own name, and 
only not by his, because he had not then 
publicly avowed the flagitious production, 
by which he will be remembered for lasting 
infamy. He replied in a manner altogether 
worthy of himself and his cause. Conten- 
tion with a generous and honourable oppo- 
nent leads naturally to esteem, and probably 
to friendship; but next to such an antago- 
nist, an enemy like Lord Byron is to be 
desired; one who by his conduct in the con- 
test, divests himself of every claim to re- 
spect; one whose baseness is such as to 
sanctify the vindictive feeling it provokes ; 
and upon whom the act of taking vengeance 
is that of administering justice. I answered 
him as he deserved to be answered, and the 
effect which that answer produced upon his 
lordship, has been described by his faithful 
chronicler, Captain Medwin. This is the 
real history of what the purveyors of scan- 
dal for the public, are pleased sometimes 
to announce in their advertisements, as 
'¢ Byron’s Controversy with Southey.’ What 
' there was dark or devilish in it belongs to 
his lordship; and had I been compelled to 
resume it during his life, he, who played 

the monster in literature, and aimed his 

| blows at women, should have been treated 

accordingly. ‘The republican trio,’ says 

Lord Byron, ‘when they began to publish 

in common, were to have had a community 

of all things, like the ancient Britons—to 

have lived in a state of nature, like sava- 

ges—and peopled some island of the blest, 

with children in common, like -—-. A 
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' very pretty Arcadian nation!’ I may be (domes; the magnificent Wladimir, the luxu- 
im, | excused for wishing that Lord Byron had | rious Bojars, the valiant heroes, and the 
| published this himself; but though he is re- | bards of those times. The subject of the 
sponsible for the atrocious falsehood, he is | poem, in six cantos, is the carrying off of 
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John Quin; seven hanks of yarn, the prop- 
erty of the widow Scott; and one petticoat 
and one apron, the property of the widow 
Gallagher, seized under and by virtue of a 








| not for its posthumous publication. Ishall|the princess Ljudmilla by the magician | levying warrant, for tithe due to the Rey. 

lett only observe, therefore, that the slander is |T'schernomor, and her deliverance to her} John Usher. Dated this 12th day of May, 
ais) i as worthy of his lordship as the scheme it- | husband Russlau, a valiant knight. The | 1824.” 

Hi } self would have been. Nor would I have | plan is adinirable, the execution masterly, 

iat i condescended to notice it even thus, were /and, notwithstanding the numerous charac- CONTINUATION OF LAPLACE’S MECANIQUE 

AB. it not to show how little this calumniator | ters introduced, and the episodes and events obasern 

ay ee knew concerning the objects of his uneasy | which cross each other, the narrative is P sds 

iy Wy} : and restless hatred. Mr Wordsworth and J | rapid, the characters well drawn, the de-| _ Those who have read the Mécanique 

Te were strangers to each other, even by name, | scriptions animated, and the language ex- Céleste, are aware, that upwards of twen- 

, | : when he represents us as engaged in a sa-|cellent. Russlau was soon succeeded by | ty years ago M. Laplace promised to ter- 

i ve ‘- | tanic confederacy, and we never published |“ Kaw Koskoi Plennik,” a smalier, though | minate this great work by an exposé of the 

a i : any thing in common. not less excellent, poem; which describes | labours of geometers on the system of the 
mi Here J dismiss the subject. It might have | the rude manners of the banditti of Cauca- world, and by assigning to each the share 
) | been thought that Lord Byron had attain- | sus, their mode of life, and the peculiarity | which he had contributed towards elucidat- 
| | ae ed the last degree of disgrace, when his |of the country and its inhabitants, in the | 98 its wonderful mechanism. The faith- 
| Pui head was set up for a sign at one of those | most lively colours. This poem is gener- | ful execution of this task would have _ 
yi preparatory schools for the brothel and ally known to the German public, through | posed on the illustrious author of the Mé- 
i, Bh | the gallows, where obscenity, sedition, and a masterly translation by M. Wulfert, | Canique canta, = necessity of making 
Dla | blasphemy are retailed in drams for the vul- | which is inferior to the original only in | Very ample acknowledgments to Lagrange, 
a gar. There remained one further shame— | the inimitable melody of the Russian lan- and it would almost appear that some re- 


conversations, which has compelled his lord- 






q there remained this exposure of his private | Suage- 
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pugnance arising out of this conviction had 


Puschkin’s new poem, “ The Fountain of retarded the completion of this part of his 
ship’s friends, in their own defence, to com- | Baktschissarai,” is in many respects superior | labours. The name of Laplace wai only 
pare his oral declarations with his written | to his former productions. ‘The subject is | oNCe In the second edition of the Mécanique 
words, and thereby demonstrate that he was | very simple: Ghiraj, Khan of the Crimea, Analytique, a circumstance which seems 
as regardless of truth as he was incapable |in one of his predatory excursions, takes | to intimate, that Lagrange had felt some 
of sustaining those feelings suited to his | prisoner a Polish princess, Maria. She is | displeasure at the unacknowledged appro- 
. birth, station, and high endowments, which {in his harem; the charms of the beautiful 
AA sometimes came across his better mind. christian make a deep impression upon the 

ROBERT SOUTHEY.” {heart of the rude monarch. He forsakes 





priation of his investigations and discove- 
ries. M Laplace is, however, at length 
slowly redeeming his pledge in the fifth 


‘Ue his former favourite, Sarema, a passionate | Volume of his work, which is in a course of 
‘Late ; RUSSIAN POETRY. Georgian; she knows indeed that Maria | publication. The thirteenth Book, which 
| Siar The young poet Puschkin, has completed | persists in rejecting his love, but, tormented has recently appeared, treats on one of the 

Mm | a new production, which, though of no great | by jealousy,she murders her innocent rival. | Most difficult problems in physical astrono- 

ait \ extent, surpasses, in the unanimous opinion Ghiraj, inconsolable, sentences the Georgian | ™Y, that of the oscillations of the fluids 











sarai;” and Mr Ponamarew, a bookseller | fountain, the cold drops of which, falling 


thing quite unheard of in Russia. Puschkin | of tears ! 
| is a literary phenomenon, endowed by na- 
4 ture with all the qualifications of an excel- IRELAND. 





Selo, he composed his first distinguished |in trades, manufactures, or handicraft 
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> ° . 
of Moscow, has given him three thousand | even to this day, into the marble bason, re- | theory of the tides, from Newton to La- 


roubles for the copy-rigit. The poem con- | mind feeling hearts of Maria’s innocence | piace. No branch of the history of science 
tains about six hundred lines, so that five |and Ghiraj’s grief, and the young girls in| presents more interest, than this view of 
roubles per line have been paid for it, a | the neighbourhood still call it the fountain the progress of mathematical analysis in 


The title is, “The Fountain of Baktschis- | Maria, in a solitary part of his garden, a | Contains a rapid sketch of the principal 


views and discoveries of geometers, on the 


hii of the critics, all his former productions. | to death; and dedicates to the memory of | which cover the planets. The first chapter 
} 
‘ 
; 


one of the greatest questions of natural 
philosophy. It is the peculiar privilege of 
the inventors of the principal theories to 


lent poet; he has begun his career in a| It appears, by a late census of the popu- | Show their origin, their difficulties, and 
manner in which many would be happy to | lation of Ireland, that the number of males | ‘heir most important features. The an- 
conclude. In his thirteenth year, when he | is 3,341,926—of females 3,459,901. ‘Those cient geometry has transmitted to us noth- 
was still a pupil in the Lyceum at Zarskoe- {employed in agriculture are 1,138,069,— | 9S more exact and beautiful than the few 


,| Words by which Archimedes has prefaced 


poem, “ Wospominanie O Zarskom Selo,” |1,170,044. Dublin is supposed to contain | MS works. 








f Remembrances of Zarskoe-Selo; this piece | 227,335. The state of the whole country 
was, perhaps, too loudly and generally ad- |is represented as very precarious. There ENGLISH BOOKS. 
mi mired; the boy aimed henceforward only at are now public theological disputations, in The number of works published, during 
va.) a the Muses’ wreath, and neglected the more | which the zeal on each side is quite equal | 4}. month of December. in Great Britain. 
ai scrious studies which are essential to the | to the christianity displayed. No doubt, if}... sixty-three. The number of distinct 
| h 4 poet. However, up to this time, when he jeach party could for a season enjoy the} \ i imes eighty-one. 
oj i is about twenty-five years of age, he has | pure, unmixed ascendancy of the primitive ilies 
i | f composed, besides a number of charming | times, neither would want a fine crop of 
. b little pieces, which have been received with | martyrs. The following document is an LONGWOOD. 
a great approbation by the literary journals, | amusing instance of real distress ; and in- A late visitor at St Helena, says, that the 
me be three more considerable poems, which are | dicates pretty well the degree of probabili- | house inhabited by Napoleon in that island 
see) fl real ornaments of the Russian Parnassus; | ty which exists for an amelioration in the | is now converted into a barn, and that there 


and what is a particular merit in these days |state of feeling upon the subject of re-| is actually a threshing machine in the cham- 
ber in which he breathed his last! Surely § 

The first of them is “ Russlau and Ljud- ‘To be sold by public cant, in the town | this residence, so much vaunted by Lowe 
milla,” which carries us back into the an- | of Ballymore, on Saturday, the 16th instant, | and Co., could not have been very valuable, 
cient days of chivalry and fable in Russia, | one cow, the property of James Scully; one | if it is thus considered fit only for such “ vile 
and places before us Kiow, with its gilded 'new bed-sheet and one gown, the property of ' uses.” What a tell-tale time is! 
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INDUSTRY OF THE BEAVER. 


The Darien (Geo.) Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing account of some specimens of the 
ingenuity and industry of the beaver, which 
are in the possession oi the editor. 

“ Roswell King, jr. Esq. has poiitely sent 
us a few specimens oi the beaver’s ingenuity, 
perseverance, and wonderful powers of ar- 
chitecture. These specimens consist in sev- 
eral logs of hard wood, cut by the beaver 
for the construction of a house: one of these 
lors measures two feet in length, girts six- 
teen inches, and weighs fourteen pounds ; 


this was one oi the side logs of the house; | Wordsworth’s Poetry is the intimate con- 
another of the same girt, is half the length | verse which it holds with nature. 
of the former, and was one of the end logs | her face to face; he is her friend, her con- 
of the building; the others are smaller, and | fidential counsellor, her high priest; and 
were used as rafters. It is evident from the | he comes from ber inmost temple to reveal 
marks at the ends of them, that they have all | to us her mysteries, and unravel those se- 
been cut through with the teeth; and cut} cret influences which he had always felt, 





in a manner so as to lock, when laid upon | 
each other, the same as logs formed by hu- | 
man industry for the construction of log- | 
houses, so often met with in this state. But | 
where these animais found strength, or how 
they raised purchase to lift the logs. is a | 
question that we cannot solve. The house | 
being two stories high, each story being | 
eighteen inches, must have cost no little la- 
bour to the architects in placing these heavy | 
logs one upon the ether. The logs may be 
seen at this office.” 





PERKINS STEAM ENGINE. 


The New York Daily Advertiser contains | 
a short description of a steam-boat, con-_ 
structed by Mr Perkins, to exhibit the | 
powers of his engine. This description | 
was furnished by a gentleman, lately ar- | 
rived from England, who was a witness of | 
the first experiment early in November last. | 

Its form is long and narrow, to accommo- 
date it to the Regent’s Canal, where it is 
kept and frequently worked for exhibition. 
It is seventy-one feet in length, seven feet 
in breadth, and carries twenty-two tons; it | 
has an iron paddle at the stern, seven feet | 
in diameter, with wings eighteen inches | 
broad at the ends; the generator contains 
three gallons of waterjand the furnace half 
a bushel of coal; the héatis usually raised 


in fifteen minutes; has thirteen 
inches stroke, and the whole engine occu- | 
pies only one-fifth of the space of one of Watt | 
and Bolton’s, and weighs Only one-fifth as 
much. With the temperature raised to only | 
one half the proper number of atmospheres, 
it moved at the rate of six miles an hour. 





a 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 

*.*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 


JUST published, the Poetical Works of 
William Wordsworth, compiete in four 
volumes. 


printed, and afforded at less than half the 
price of the London copy. 


guage, passion, power, sympathy ; he causes 


_ established new relationships, and detected 


ADVERTISEM:NTS. 





POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSW ORTH. 


This edition is beautifully and correctly | 


Extract from the North American Review. 
“THE great distinction and glory of 


He sees 


but hardly understood. It isnot merely 
that he admires her beauties with enthusi- 
asm, and describes them with the nicest 
accuracy, but he gives them voice, lan- 


thein to live, breathe, feel. We acknowl- 
edge that even this has been done by gifted 
bards before him; but never so thoroughly 
as by him; they lifted up corners of the 
veil, and he has drawn it aside; he has 


hitherto unexplored affinities, and made the 
connexion still closer than ever between 
this goodly universe and the heart of man. 
Every person of susceptibility has been 
affected with more or less distinctness, by 
the various forms of natural beauty, and the 
associations and remembrances connected 
with them by the progress of a storm, the 
expanse of ocean, the gladness of a sunny 
field, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Wordsworth has taught these sentiments 
and impuises a language, and has given 
them a law and a rule. Our intercourse 
with nature becomes permanent; we ac- 
quire a habit of transferring human feel- 
ings to the growth of earth, the elements, 
the lights of heaven, and a capacity of re- 
ceiving rich modifications and improve- 
ments of those feelings in return. We are 
convinced that there is more mind, more 
soul about us, wherever we look, and wher- 
ever we move; and there is—for we have 
iinparted both to the material world; there 
is no longer any dullness or death in our 
habitation; but a sweet music, and an in- 
telligent voice, are forever speaking to our 
secret ear, and the beauty of all visible 
things becomes their joy, and we partake 
|in it, and gather from the confiding grati- 


praise to the Maker of them all.” 


For sale by Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
Boston; William Hilliard, Cambridge ; 
Gray, Childs, & Co. and J. W. Foster, 
Portsmouth; B. Perkins, Hanover; W. 
Hyde, Portland; Bliss & White, and Car- 
vill, New York; A. Small, and Cary & 
Lea, Philadelphia; E. Mickle, Baltimore ; 





Gazette, are expected to pay the differ- 
ence. C. H. & Co. 


Pishey Thompson, Washington; and S. 


tude of surrounding objects, fresh cause of 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


By Cummines, HriiirArp, & Co., and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Cornhill, 
Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies, with questions. By John H.. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Third Edition. 


RECOMMENDATIOMS. 


Dear Str, 
I HAvE examined your treatise on as- 
tronomy, and I think that subject is better 
explained, and that more matter is contained 
in this, than any other book of the kind, 
with which I am acquainted ; 1 therefore 
cheerfully recommend it to the patronage 
of the public. With respect, sir, your obe 
dient servant, 

WARREN COLBURN. 

Mr. J. H. Wivxins. 

Boston, 14 June, 1822, 





Wilkins’ Elements of Astronomy, by 
presenting in a concise, but perspicuous and 
familiar manner, the descriptive and physi- 
cal branches of the science, and rejecting 
what is merely mechanical, exhibits to the 
student all that is most valuable and inter- 
esting to the youthful mind in this sublime 
department of human knowledge. 
WALTER R. JOHNSON, 


Principal of the Academy, Germantown. 
Germantown, ( Penn.) 5th June, 1823. 





Having examined the work above de- 
scribed, | unite in opinion with Walter R. 
Joknson concerning its merits. 


ROBERTS VAUX. 
Philadelphia, 6th Mo. 11, 1823. 





Messrs Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 
Having been partially engaged in giving 
instruction to youth, for the last fifteen 
years, it nas been necessary for me to ex- 
amine all the treatises on education which 
came within my reach. Among other trea- 
tises examined, there have been several on 
astronomy. Of these, the “ Elements of As- 
tronomy, by John H. Wilkins, A. M.,” re- 
cently published by you, is, in my opinion, 
decidedly the best. I have accordingly in- 
troduced it into my Seminary, and find it 
well calculated to answer its intended pur- 
pose, by plain illustrations to lead young 
persons to a knowledge of that most interest- 
ing science. J. L. BLAKE, 
Principal of Lit. Sem. for Young Ladies. 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1825. 





—" 


ENGLISH TEACHER AND EXER- 
CISES. 
Cummrxcs, Hirwiarp, & Co. No. 134 Wash- 
ington street (No. 1 Cornhill], have for 
sale, new editions of these neat and valua- 
ble School Books. 

The English Teacher contains all the 
Rules, Notes, and important Observations 
in Murray’s large Grammar, which are in- 
troduced in their proper places, and united 
with the Exercises and Key in perpendicu- 
lar collateral columns, which show intui- 





Babcock & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 


tively both the errors and corrections 
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through all the exercises in Orthography, 
Syntax, Punctuation, and Rhetorical con- 
struction. 

The Exercises form a neat 18mo volume 
of 252 pages, on good paper and neat type, 
for the particular use of pupils in schools; 
and being a counterpart to the Teacher, 
corresponds to it in design and execution. 


The Key is left out of this volume for the. 


purpose of giving the scholar an opportuni- 
ty of exercising his judgment upon the ap- 
plication of the rules, without a too ready 
and frequent reference to the key. 


The Promiscuous Exercises in each of 


the four parts of False Grammar, in both 
volumes, have figures, or letters of the al- 
phabet, introduced, referring to the partic- 
a rule or principle bv which nearly eve- 
ry. individual correction is to be made. 
Great care and vigilance have been exer- 
cised to prevent defects of the press in 
these editions, as well as to correct the nu- 
merous errors which have found their way 
into the various editions of these works 
now in circulation. There can be no haz- 
ard in saying, that there is no American 
edition, either of Murray’s Exercises or 
Key, so correct as the English Teacher, 
and the Boston “* Improved Stereotype Edi- 
tion of the English Exercises.” 

These very neat and handsome school 
manuals will perform much service, save 
much time, and furnish teachers, private 
learners, and schools with those facilities 


which will enable the attentive and indus- 


trious student to trace with precision, 


pleasure, and profit, the great variety of 
principles, which, like the muscles of the 


body, spread themselves through the Eng- 


lish language. 
It is to be regretted that so few fully un- 


derstand the grammatical and accurate 


construction of their own language. There 
ig a fashion already too prevalent in our 
country, which has long obtained in Eng- 
land, particularly among the superior class- 
es of society, and which has by no means 
been conducive to a general and extensive 
cultivation of the English language. The 
subject of allusion is an extravagant predi- 
lection for the study of foreign languages, 
to the neglect of our own, a language 
which by us should be esteemed the most 
useful and valuable of all. This extrava- 
gance has been justly censured by Mr Wal- 
ker in the following remark. “ We think,” 
says he, ‘‘ we show our breeding by a knowl- 
edze of those tongues [the French | and 
Italian], and an ignorance of our own.’ 

A knowledge of other languages is ial 
desirable, and the acquisition of them 
ought, in a proper degree, to be encourig- 
ed by all friends of improvement ; but it is 
devoutly to be wished, by every friend to 
the interests of our country and of English 


literature, that American youth would show 


a zeal, in this respect, exemplified by the 
matrons of ancient Rome; and, like them, 
suffer not the study of foreign languages to 
prevent, but strictly to subserve the culti- 
vation of their own. 

It is confidently believed that the Eng- 
lish Teacher and Exercises are excellently 














adapted to produce a radical improvement 
in this very important department of Eng- 
lish education. With these aids, individu- 
als and pupils, with a little instruction in 
parsing, may alone become not only profi- 
cients, but skilful and just critics, in one of 
the most copious and difficult of all lan- 
guages, our own. 


Feb. 1. 





VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED and for sale by Lexcoun & 
EpMANDs, 59 Washington-street [53 Corn- | 


hill.) 

Walker’s School Dictionary, printed on 
a fine paper, on handsome stereotype plates. 

Ihe Elements of Arithmetic, by James 
Robinson, jr.: an appropriate work for 
the first classes in schools. 

The American Arithmetic, by James 
Robinson, jr.; intended as a Sequel to the 
Elements. This work contains all the gen- 
eral rules which are necessary to adapt it 
to schools in cities and in the country, em- 
bracing Commission, Discount, Duties, An- 
nuities, Barter, Guaging, Mechanical Pow- 
ers, &c. &c. Although the work is put at 
a low price, it will be found to contain a 
greater quantity of matter than most of 
the School Arithmetics in general use. 

The Child’s Assistant in the Art of Read- 
ing, containing a pleasing selection of easy 
readings for young children. Price 124 cts. 

The Pronouncing Introduction, being 
Murray’s Introduction with accents, calcu- 
lated to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

The Pronouncing English Reader, being 
Murray’s Reader accented, divided into 
paragraphs. Enriched with a Frontispiece, 
exhibiting Walker’s illustration of the In- 
flections of the Voice. The work is printed 
on a fine linen paper, and solicits the pub- 
lic patronage. 

Adams’ Geography ; a very much approyv- 
ed work, which has passed through numer- 
ous editions. With a correct Atlas. 

Temple’s Arithmetic, with additions and 
improvements. 
Eighth edition. 














Printed on fine paper. | 


The Pronouncing Testament, in which | 


all the proper names, and many other 
words, are divided and accented agreeably 
to Walker’s Dictionary and Classical Key ; 
—peculiarly suited to the use of Schools. 

Conversations on Natural Philosophy, 
with Questions for examination, with addi- 
tional Notes and Illustrations, a Frontis- 
piece representing the Solar System, &c. 
&c., being a greatly improved edition. By 
the Rey. J. L. Blake. 

Alger’s Murray, being an Abridgement 
of Murray’s Grammar, in which large ad- 
ditions of Rules and Notes are inserted 
from the larger work. 

The English Teacher, being Murray’s 
Exercises and Key, piaced in opposite col- 
umns, with the addition of rules and obser- 
vations from the Grammar;—an admi- 
rable private learner’s guide to an accurate 
knowledge of the English language, and 
also an assistant to instructers. By T. 


Alger, jr. 


‘month for 





Murray’s Exercises; a new and improv- 
ed stereotype edition, in which references 
are made, in the Promiscuous Exercises, to 
the particular rules to which they relate. 

Also for sale, the School Books in gener- 
al use. 

** In issuing the above works, it has 
be en the object of the pubiishers to elevate 
the style of School Books in typographical 
execution; and they cherish the expecta- 
tion that instructers and school committees 
will, on examination, be disposed to patron- 
ise them. 


Feb. 1. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
By R. P. & C. Witiiams, 79 Washing- 


' ton-street, Boston, 


A Letter froma Blacksmith to the Min- 
isters and Elders of the Church of Scot- 
land, in which the manner of Public Wor- 
ship in that Church is considered, its incon- 
veniences and defects pointed out, and 
methods for removing them humbly pro- 
posed. 

Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before God, for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth: therefore 
let thy words be few. Eccl. y. 2. 

I will pray with the spirit, and I will pray with 
the understanding also. 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 

From a London edition. For sale as 
above, and by the booksellers throughout 
the United States. 

This work is published on common pa- 
per, and sold at a cheap rate for distribu- 
tion; also on fine five dollar paper, to 
bind, and match otherelegant books. — 

Feb. 1. 





WELLS & LILLY, 


| Have in press, and will shortly publish, 


A New Digest of Massachusetts Reports. 
By Lewis Bigelow, Counsellor at Law. The 
work will embrace all the Reports now pub- 
lished, and will be otherwise improved in 
several important particulars. 








THE Publishers Fit this Gazette furnish, 







on liberal terms, @very book and every 
periodical work of amy value which America 
affords. They have regular correspondents, 
and make @ porders on the tenth of every 


in@iand and France, and fre- 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 
from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 
men well qualified to select the best edi- 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash 
prices. All new publications in any way 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 
those of their respective publishers. 
Cummines, Hiiirarp, & Co, 


ces al 
CAMBRIDGE: 


PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 


HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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